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Wir and from the issuance of the March number 
the price of the Valley Magazine will be ten cents a 
copy and one dollar a year. The advance in price has 
been decided upon for reasons set forth in the special 
notice to readers in the February number. The March 
number will make its appearance in the next few days. 


DECENCY IN POLITICS 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


a glance at the names is sufficient to show that 

the local representatives of that party have done 
wonderfully well in the matter of selection. The six 
men chosen to represent the citizens in the City Coun- 
cil are each and all above reproach. At the present 
writing, and with the present outlook upon the local 
situation, it seems a certainty that this splendid ticket 
will be elected by a handsome majority. According 
to the opinion of the best posted men in politics in the 
city, the Republicans have no chance to elect their 
candidates. They are hopelessly divided upon local 
issues and there are feuds between the leaders which 
cannot possibly be healed in time to enable that or- 
ganization to rally -sufficiently to present an united 
front to the foe. It has been almost an impossibility 
for the Republicans to secure men of standing to ac- 
cept the nominations at the disposal of their city con- 
vention. When this chaotic condition of affairs in the 
Republican party is considered, the Democrats are to 
be congratulated: and honored for refusing to put up 
“any old kind of ticket” in response to the demands 
of the ward heelers and petty leaders that the offices 
be given to the practical politicians. When this con- 
sideration is duly estimated, the moral strength of the 
Democratic party leaders, as shown in the selection of 
men in every way at variance with the standards which 
make candidates acceptable to the spoilsmen, must be 
understood to have been very great, and that the com- 
mittee selecting the candidates should have put aside 
the temptation to satisfy “the boys” is really a matter 


ae Democrats have nominated a city ticket, and 


‘ worthy of sincere public approval. 


It is unfortunately true, however, that there are 
influences at work which have for object the destruc- 
tion of the chances of Democratic success. These 
influences emanate chiefly from Rev. Dr. Willard W. 
Boyd and Mr. Joseph W. Folk, Circuit Attorney. 
These two gentlemen are doing their best to bring, not 
only the party, but the entire community into discredit, 
not only with its own best elements, but with right 
thinking people throughout the entire country. To 
Rev. Dr, Boyd and Mr. Joseph W. Folk, the people of 
this city may justly credit the series of articles ap- 
pearing in many of the daily newspapers of the 
country and some of the high-class magazines, setting 
forth an alleged condition of utter shamelessness in the 
city of St. Louis. The articles in question have mis- 
represented the situation so persistently and in such a 
wholesale fashion that it is not possible such misrep- 
resentations could have been made unintentionally. 

The assertion that a general condition of moral and 
political shamelessness exists to-day in the city of St. 
Louis is utterly without foundation. The fact of the 
matter is that this community has risen up in its might 
and overthrown the shameless crowd of municipal 
plunderers in so signal a manner that it seems the 
acme of absurdity to insist that the powers of evil are 
still predominant in the city government, in social re- 
lationships and business circles, as has been asserted 
by many writers, and, among them, particularly Mr. 
Lincoln J. Steffens, in McClure’s Magazine. The con- 
dition of shamelessness that heretofore existed has 
been exposed, and that condition grew up under the 
Republican administration of Henry Ziegenhein. A 


number of political crooks have been indicted and con- 
victed, and following up that movement of reform, 
there has been a Democratic triumph at the polls, the 
good results of which have been made apparent in a 
hundred ways in the administration of Mayor Rolla 
Wells and other elective officers. There have been 
two or three minor scandals under the Wells régime, 
but the Mayor has acted promptly in such matters and 
has shown his determination to live up to the reform 
promises made in the platform on which he was nomi- 
nated. There is no city in the Union where reform 
has been more sweeping in its character than in St. 
Louis, or where there has been a more general purifica- 
tion of public sentiment. There is no municipality in 
the country wherein the elements of evil in politics 
have been so completely exposed and routed by the 
friends of good government. In spite of this fact, known 
to every one of ordinary intelligence in this com- 
munity, newspapers and magazines, drawing their in- 
spiration, as I am informed, from Dr. Boyd and Mr. 
Folk, persist in maintaining that the city is still in the 
grasp of a shameless horde of incompetents, grafters 
and boodlers. In furtherance of the general scheme to 
discredit the present city administration and its friends, 
Dr. Boyd and Mr. Folk appear to have entered into an 
alliance to strike at the Democratic party in the person 
of its able, clever and clean young leader, Mr. Harry 
B. Hawes. 

At the present writing, Mr. Folk is endeavoring to 
secure an indictment against Mr. Hawes. It is un- 
derstood that he has asserted that he can indict Mr. 
Hawes for misdemeanor, but that he will not do it, his 
aim being to secure evidence against the President of 
the Police Board and the Jefferson Club, upon which 
he shall be able to send Mr. Hawes to the penitentiary. 
Mr Folks owes his position in politics, his present 
office and his country-wide fame to the friendship of 
Mr. Hawes, who put him on the Democratic ticket, and 
then elected him to office. But, leaving aside the con- 
sideration of ingratitude involved in Mr. Folk’s de- 
termination to destroy Mr. Hawes’ character by the 
use of the State’s legal machinery, it may be said that 
it is an unprecedented thing for an officer of the State, 
representing all the people, to set himself deliberately 
to work to ruin a man in furtherance of his own 
private ambition, or in the gratification of his own per- 
sonal revenge. Dr. Boyd and Mr. Folk have raked 
this city with a fine-tooth-comb for material to use 
against Mr. Hawes. Every wild rumor, the contents 
of every scurrilous anonymous communication con- 
cerning Mr, Hawes, is laid before the Grand Jury. 
Every person suspected of enmity to Mr. Hawes has 
been sought out and “pumped” for information upon 
which to base an indictment of that gentleman. It is 
a fact, as stated in the Mirror before, under my signa- 
ture, that Rev. Dr. Boyd visited Col. Ed. Butler and 
besought him to furnish anything that might be used 
by Folk to crucify Hawes. It is a fact that Dr. Boyd 
has stated that Folk’s one ambition is to “land” Hawes. 
This malevolent pursuit of one man by a State official, 
without adequate justification, has so far been inef- 
fectual. How long it may continue so, no man can 
say. It is, of course, within the bounds of possibility 
that some story may be laid before the Grand Jury, 
upon which Mr. Folk can induce that body to indict 
the man who created him, although it is hardly prob- 
able that any indictment will be found, when it. is so 
evident to the members of the Grand Inquisition that 
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they are being used for ote purpose only, and that a 
political and personal one. 

It is becoming clear to everybody that Mr. Folk 
wants to create a breach between himself and the local 
organization, so that he can go before the people of the 
country districts of Missouri, as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, and point to the alleged fact that the only rea- 
son he cannot secure a Democratic delegation from 
St. Louis to support him for that nomination is that 
he did his duty in the prosecution of Democratic crooks 
in public office. Without detracting from the good 
work Mr. Folk has done, it may be said that even the 
value of that work may be lost if he is to allow him- 
self to be carried away by his personal ambition, or if 
Dr. Boyd is going to continue to direct the Circuit 
Attorney’s actions, with a view to smashing the Demo- 
cratic party in the interest of his Republican allies. 
Dr. Boyd has distinguished himself as a municipal re- 
former in combination with Mr. Folk in such a manner 
as to render the very word “reformer” nauseous to all 
sensible people. He has employed private detectives 
of dubious character to unearth evidences of corrup- 
tion in the Police Department, and, upon the testimony 
of such creatures, has succeeded in indicting a police 
captain for an offense of which the very testimony 
before the Grand Jury upon which the indictment was 
based shows the officer to have been exonerated. A 
great hue and cry about police corruption has resulted 
in nothing but a charge of neglect of duty in the matter 
of suppressing brothels, and it is shown by the police 
records that the ‘places said to have been conducted 
under police and Jefferson Club protection were fre- 
quently raided, and the cases against the proprietors 
took the usual course through the courts. Mr. Hawes 
appeared before the Grand Jury, and asked for a 
thorough investigation of the Police Department as to 
all its members, and his request was denied. The 
Grand Jury could find nothing upon which to base an 
attack upon the police, but that body failing to pro- 
duce the result desired by Dr. Boyd and Mr. Folk, the 
latter himself gave out statements to the newspapers 
in the most sensational style, setting forth that the 
police of this city were “protecting crime.” These 
statements of Mr. Folk have been absolutely lacking of 
substantiation. The whole explosion has proved to be 
but a flash in the pan. Nothing has been accomplished 
but the splashing of Mr. Hawes and his associates and 
subordinates of the police force with a lot of filth, 
chiefly dug up from the inner consciousness of those 
reformers. While Mr. Folk has done his best to secure 
indictments against Mr. Hawes in the State Grand 
Jury, Dr. Boyd and his private detectives have been 
equally energetic in an attempt to secure an indictment 
of the same gentleman before the Federal Grand Jury. 
The same batch of filthy, anonymous and unsubstanti- 
ated accusations against Mr. Hawes has been laid be- 
fore both bodies. Up to date, out of all this muck 
there has come nothing to satisfy the souls of the 
great reformers. But the Grand Juries failing in their 
work, the newspapers have been “played to a finish” 
in order to discredit Mr. Hawes, and the entire city ad- 
ministration, not only before the people of this city, but 
before the people of the whole country. 


If tactics of this sort can make Mr. Joseph Wingate 
Folk Governor of the State of Missouri, I am very 
much mistaken in my estimate of the people of this 
commonwealth. Mr. Folk is entitled to have his 
ambition, as well as another man. Mr. Folk is 
entitled to full credit for the work he has done in 
bringing boodlers to justice. Mr. Folk is entitled to 
burn incense before himself as a little tin god, if he 
enjoys the inhalation of such odors; but Mr. Folk is 
not justified, by any reasoning known to man, in using 
the machinery of the State to destroy the characters of 
other men, in order to make himself an available can- 
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didate for Governor. It is no part of his duty as a 
public prosecutor to stuff the public prints with whole- 
sale befoulment of the people of his own town. When 
he states that the corrupt elements of this city are in 
control of its affairs, and when he asserts that the 
shameless criminals of politics are rampant in mu- 
nicipal government, he states an absolute falsehood; 
but falsehoods appear not to be infrequent with Mr. 
Folk, since, when Mr. Hawes accused him of giving 
the aforesaid sensational statements to the papers, he 
denied having done so, and his denial was met by an 
unanimous declaration from the newspaper reporters 
at the Four Courts that he was their authority for the 
assertion that the police of this city were in league with 
and protecting crime and vice of a most heinous char- 
acter. It appears to be the misfortune of Mr. Folk that 
he has become afflicted with a case of moral coprolalia, 
a definition of which word may be found in any of the 
larger dictionaries, and an explanation of which may 
be found in Max Nordau’s book, “Degeneration.” 
His plunge into municipal filth seems to have resulted 
in his infatuation with that material. He cannot get 
away from it, and it seems as necessary to the suste- 
nance of himself as a local and national celebrity, as is 
“dope” to the opium fiend. Unless I am mistaken, 
the people, of this community, at least, are very tired 
of being advertised, through the loquacity of Mr. Folk 
and the pernicious activity of Dr. Boyd, as sitting 
complacently under the domination of elements given 
over to all shamelessness. 

The Democratic city platform says a word of fine 
and high civic patriotism, when it repudiates this 
bespatterment of the entire community, emanating from 
Folk and Boyd. If Mr. Folk and Dr. Boyd can suc- 
ceed in their work of destroying the good name of 
the entire community, they may, of course, succeed in 
destroying Mr. Hawes; but it is certain as the sun 
that all the decent people of the city will soon begin to 
identify Mr. Hawes as a person representing the com- 
munity, whose unpopularity with the two reformers 
in question is the highest testimony of his character. 
I do not maintain that Mr. Hawes is an angel, and ad- 
mit that he is a practical politician; but the endeavor 
of a public officer to ruin a man’s character, even if 
that man be a practical politician, with no other motive 
than that of advancing that public officer’s personal 
political fortunes and interests, is a crime as dangerous 
and as despicable as murder. As for Dr. Boyd, he has 
been shown up in these columns before, and when 
occasion offers, he will be shown up again, and it may 
possibly be proved upon him that he is not only active 
in endeavoring to secure the conviction of citizens 
upon no evidence worthy of consideration, but that 
he is ready, if occasion should offer, to guarantee im- 
munity to other accused wrongdoers in consideration 
of their assisting him in his efforts to send to the 
penitentiary a man, who, in discussing Dr, Boyd’s ap- 
propriation of other men’s ideas, asked the pertinent 
question whether “it was any worse to steal a sermon 
than it was to steal a horse.” 

The Republicans, locally, have no hope of carrying 
the city, beyond that inspired by the persistence of Mr. 
Folk and Dr. Boyd concerning the alleged corruption 
of the police, and the continuous, malicious, mendacious 
persecution of the local Democratic leader. The exist- 
ence of great corruption has not been established. Mr. 
Hawes has not been shown to be a protector of vice 
or crime, or a participant to the slightest extent in the 
profits of vice or crime. The sensationalism of the 
rabid clergyman and the notoriety-mad Circuit At- 
torney has proved to be a “roorback.” ‘It has petered 
out into nothingness, and the Democratic party, as- 
sailed through Mr. Hawes and the police force, is 
stronger than ever. Boyd and Folk have befouled 
their own nest in vain. They have besmirched the 


city at large and everybody living in the city. I say 
this, because there is evidence to prove that all the 
supersensational stories about the “shamelessness” of 
this city and all of the inhabitants except Boyd and 
Folk, have had origin, inspiration and suggestion in the 
peculiar purposes and personalities of the gentlemen 


named. 
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REFLECTIONS 


Time to Reform 
EPRESENTATIVE CANNON’S criticism of 
R the Senate’s methods of delaying and defeat- 
ing legislation will meet popular approval. I 
was both timely and deserved. The Senate has de- 
generated fearfully. It is no more representative of 
the wishes of the people than the Sultan of Morocco. 
The way it has been holding up measures passed in the 
lower House during the last session was without the least 
justification. To excuse it on the ground of Senatorial 
courtesy is only an additional insult. There is no 
courtesy in permitting a few mouthy individuals to 
frustrate the wishes of the majority. The time has 
arrived when the Senate should show more courtesy 
to the Nation and less to some of its unpatriotic, 
scheming members. This is not an age that permits 
obsolete precedents and formalities to prevent needed 
legislation. The Nation wants to see things done and 
the time of its representatives in Congress usefully em- 
ployed, and not dawdled away in an. exasperating ob 
servance of inane courtesy. 
eh cb 
Will It Be Postponed 
It begins to look very much as if the World’s Fair 
would have to be postponed until 1905 after all. The 
enterprise is still in a most preliminary stage. Many 
of its leading features have not as yet assumed definite 
shape. Some of the buildings for foreign exhibits are 
still to be located. Nothing has yet been heard of a 
completion of the electric contract with the Westing- 
house Company. European countries have been so in- 
different to the Fair all along, and done so little 
towards providing for adequate representation, that 
President Francis found himself under the necessity 
to make a record-smashing trip to Europe to whoop 
up things there and to bring it home to the heads of 
the various governments that St. Louis is actually 
preparing for a World’s Fair on a most elaborate scale. 
Undoubtedly, President Francis would never have 
raced through Europe in the way he did but for a 
realization of the fact that something out of the ordi- 
nary had to be done, without any further delay, to 
accelerate the progress of the enterprise and the 
preparation of exhibits. The advertising trip seems 
to have been successful, thanks to the restless, phe- 
nomenal energy of Mr. Francis. Yet, it is still a 
matter of doubt whether the European governments 
will be as prompt in their expected action as Mr. 
Francis affects to believe. The Fair has not been 
sufficiently advertised. In many parts of the leading 
countries of Europe it is hardly ever mentioned by the 
daily papers. In manufacturing circles in England, 
France and Germany there is as yet little indication of 
a less apathetic attitude towards the St. Louis Fair. 
St. Louis is not sufficiently known in Europe. And 
the time to advertise it and its ambitions between now 
and May, 1904, is becoming uncomfortably short. In 
addition to all this, the city charter amendments are 
still to be voted upon. After they have been approved 
at the election to be held in June, the bond issue, 
which is to provide for the erection and completion of 
public buildings and various improvements, has to be 
sold; then bids have to be invited, contracts let, and 
many other necessary formalities to be gone through, 
before actual work can be commenced. That anything 
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of importance along these lines can be accomplished 
between now and the opening of the Fair in May, is 
not believable. The World’s Fair should, and needs 
to, be postponed till 1905. And the sooner this is 
recognized at headquarters, the better it will be for 
the enterprise and the city that is committed to it. 
ek 
Chamberlain’s Mission 


AccorDING to late dispatches, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mission to South Africa has proved a failure. It has 
failed to mitigate the animosities in South Africa. It 
has given the Boers fresh cause to bewail their fate 
and to caress their old suspicions and hates. Even 
in the Johannesburg mining region, Chamberlain failed 
to make friends. The Uitlander, it seems, is now 
friendlier to the Boer than to Downing street. He does 
not relish the idea of increased taxation. The bene- 
fits which he expected to derive from the overthrow 
of the Boer governments have, so far, failed to ma- 
terialize. Even the output of the mines is disappoint- 
ing. For the month of February it was less than for 
the preceding month. Besides all this, the Kaffir is 
not willing any more to do the work in the shafts. The 
late war, which enabled him to earn his living expenses 
at a minimum of effort, appears to have spoiled him. 
In every part of South Africa there is discontent and 
race hatred, and Mr. Chamberlain’s brusque, contemp- 
tuous manner has only made a bad situation worse. 
The Secretary for Foreign Affairs is not the man 
to make friends and to patch up old differences and 


feuds. 
eh 
King Cotton 


‘THERE has again been a sharp advance in the cot- 
ton market. The average price of the staple is now 
ten cents a pound. This is a good price. It is one that 
should suffice to put the planter in the South in good 
humor and to swell his bank account well beyond or- 
dinary dimensions. A few years ago, the question was 
often mooted: Is it advisable to continue raising cot- 
ton? Nobody cares to raise or to discuss that ques- 
tion at the present time. The advance in prices has 
demonstrated it conclusively that cotton-raising is the 
most profitable agricultural pursuit in this country. 
There is now more real prosperity in the South than 
there ever was before. And that prosperity has come 
to stay. Cotton is now more king than ever among his 
subjects. The Southern cotton planter has practically 
a “cinch.” For nowhere else in the world is there 
any cotton raised that is the equal, in quality, of the 
American product. There are prospects that cotton rais- 
ing will, ten years hence, be considerable of an industry 
in Africa and India, but there is very little probability 
that a realization of these prospects wiil hurt American 
producers. American cotton is admittedly the best in 
the world, and always commands a higher price than 
any other. The late advance, while partly due to 
buying for bear account, was, principally, based on the 
statistical position of the staple, that is, on the law of 
supply and demand. There is more demand for cotton 
in Europe, and this demand is expected to be still larg- 
er after a while, owing to the rapidly-growing ship- 
ments of cotton goods to the Orient. The reaction that 
may, logically, be expected to follow the rapid advance, 
will not amount to much. 


ek & 
Trust Tmperialism 


Despite all the appeals made by the President and 
Governor Taft, Congress has not done anything to- 
wards relieving the economic distress prevailing in the 
Philippine Islands. It has passed neither currency nor 
tariff legislation of the kind asked for by the commer- 
cial classes of the islands. It has preferred to obey 
the wishes of the tobacco and sugar trusts rather than 
comply with those of the suffering millions of people. 
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Owing to the sharp depreciation in silver, the currency 
of the islands is in a most chaotic stage. Commercial 
exchange is undergoing sharp fluctuations almost every 
day. There is no stability in rates, because there is no 
stability in the price of the white metal. Owing to this 
state of affairs, the business community as well as the 
Insular Government is constantly prejudiced in a ma- 
terial degree. It is estimated that the Government has 
already lost more than one million dollars on account 
of the fall in silver. At the same time, it is said, wages 
are decreasing and the prices of commodities increas- 
ing. This, of course, reduces the purchasing power of 
the lower classes and leads to economic suffering and 
discontent. In view of all this, Congress has made 
itself guilty of gross negligence of duty by not pass- 
ing legislation in the interest of the people of the 
islands. There is absolutely no excuse for the apathy 
with which cries of distress and the appeals for as- 
sistance were treated by the National Legislature. The 
Filipinos had and have a right to demand succor of 
some kind or other from us. They are not enjoying 
autonomy. They cannot help themselves; they are 
compelled to rely on our good will and charity. And 
this being the case, their appeals and wishes are en- 
titled to more consideration than they would be other- 
wise. By refusing to do anything for the Filipinos, 
Congress has practically put a premium on disorder 
and insurrections, and it will not be at all surprising if 
the American army finds itself, before a great while, 
busier than it has been for some time. The prevailing 
policy is one that is calculated to bring imperialism into 
disrepute, and to make the Filipinos extremely dis- 
trustful of our professions of friendship and kindliness. 
It would seem as though the trusts, rather than the 
Government of the United States, were shaping our 
Philippine policy. 
ab hb 


George Graham Vest 

THE retirement of George Graham Vest from the 
United States Senate is a distinct loss to the country. 
The venerable Missourian was, perhaps, the most re- 
spected member of the Senate. And he was also one 
of its really intellectual leaders. His speeches were 
always characterized by scholarly thought and elevated 
conceptions of duty, statesmanship and patriotism. 
During his long political career, he never abused the 
trust the people of his State reposed in him. He was 
ever the gentleman in politics. His was never an 
itching palm. Corruption frequently approached, but 
never conquered him. George Graham Vest deserves 
to be ranked with Benton and other great leaders of 
ante-bellum days. If there were more of his type in 
American politics, the future of popular government 
would be distinctly brighter. 


ob ok 


The Late Congress 

THE last session of the Fifty-Seventh Congress 
has been a disappoinment, inasmuch as very few of 
the hopes entertained in the first week of last Decem- 
ber were realized. There has been no legislation to 
endow our currency system with more elasticity, so 
as to minimize the dangers of monetary disturbances 
in the fall, neither has anything been done to adjust 
our tariff system to prevailing industrial conditions 
and the demands of the people in the West. Tariff 
revision, of which one heard so much last fall, has 
remained a theory and a promise. So far as anti- 
trust legislation is concerned, it is not likely that it 
will result in anything tangible, or in anything that is 
in line with the demands and expectations of the 
masses. The legislation enacted is of the kind that is 
hard to enforce and susceptible of a multitude of inter- 
pretations. It is quite likely that the United States 
Supreme Court will knock it out, or render it harm- 
less, as soon as it is called upon to rule upon its 
constitutionality. The Panama and Cuban treaties, 
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which were before the Senate during the whole session, 
have not been ratified and have necessitated an extra 
session of the Senate of the Fifty-Eighth Congress. The 
late Congress has done nothing of special importance 
beyond creating a Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and passing the usual appropriation and private pen- 
sion bills. The voters of the country will hardly in- 
cline to the belief that the members of the Fifty-Sev- 
enth Congress earned their salaries. 
ak 
Moving in a Circle 

In that excellent compendium of modern know- 
ledge, the Literary Digest, somebody is quoted as say- 
ing that the scientific world has come back to 
Aristotle’s theory that solutions must be looked upon 
as compounds or new substances with: varying com- 
position. This theory is opposed to that of Epicurus, 
or the atomistic theory of a mechanical mixture. The 
views of Aristotle prevailed for a long time. They 
were held in great reverence by the scholastic 
philosophers of the Middle Ages, but were afterwards 
superseded by those of Bacon and Descartes, who 
adhered to the school of Epicurus. As a result of the 
application of thermodynamics to chemistry, in the 
last half of the nineteenth century, Aristotle’s star is 
now once more rising in great brilliancy on the firma- 
ment of science. This again demonstrates the truth 
of the old saying that the human mind is moving in 
a circle. In the end, it seems, we always come back, 
relatively speaking, to the first starting point. Yet, in 
spite of this sort of retrogressive progress, we keep 
on searching for the unknown and peeping behind 
the veil. We never weary of our apparently fruitless 


Sisyphus task. 
ab cb 


Wallace's Hypothesis 

ALFRED RussELL WALLACE’s hypothesis of “Man’s 
Place in the Universe,” as outlined in a late number of 
the New York Independent, is a most ingenious, even 
startling one. Coming as it does from the joint dis- 
coverer with Darwin of the theory of natural selec- 
tion, it deserves most thoughtful attention. It involves 
nothing less than a return to the old theory that our 
little planet is the center of the universe, and that the 
whole stellar system was created for man alone. The 
following is the conclusion of Professor Wallace: 
“We can hardly suppose any longer that three such 
remarkable coincidences of position and consequent 
physical conditions should occur in the case of the one 
planet on which organic life has been developed with- 
out any causal connection with that development. The 
three startling facts—that we are in the center of a 
cluster of suns, and that that cluster is situated not 
only precisely in the plane of the Galaxy, but also 
centrally in that plane, can hardly now be looked upon 
as chance coincidences without any significance in re- 
lation to the culminating fact that the planet so situ- 
ated has developed humanity. Of course, the relation 
here pointed out may be a true relation of cause and 
effect, and yet have arisen as the result of one in a 
thousand million chances occurring during almost 
infinite time, But, on the other hand, those thinkers 
may be right who, holding that the universe is a mani- 
festation of Mind, and that the orderly development 
of Living Souls supplies an adequate reason why such 
a universe should have been called into existence, be- 
lieve that we ourselves are its sole and sufficient re- 
sult, and that nowhere else than near the central po- 
sition in the universe which we occupy could that re- 
sult have been attained.” This hypothesis of Pro- 
fessor Wallace will only increase the bewildering un- 
certainty that now prevails in scientific circles. It is 
additional evidence of the growth of the singular 
opinion that we cannot truly speak of an infinity of 
space, that the stellar universe has its boundaries. 
Science is, at the present day, not as confident of its 
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position and the value of its theories as it was thirty 
years ago. The more it investigates, the more it is per- 
plexed at the marvelous order which pervades the cre- 
ated world, and the more it realizes the impotent little- 
ness of the human mind. The British scientist’s ad- 
mission that the Copernican conception of the universe 
may, after all, be untenable, implies that science has 
arrived at that stage where it is doubtful of the value 
of its own knowledge. The hypothesis of Professor 
Wallace strongly reminds one of the views set forth by 
Herbert Spencer in his chapter on “Ultimate Ques- 
tions.” Both of these investigators and thinkers shrink 
back, in their old age, from the idea that the world is 
the product of mere chance. Both of them are prac- 
tically willing to admit that there is a Supreme Mind 
pervading and guiding the whole system of the uni- 
verse, and that man is not the contemptible atom that 
so many superficial minds have portrayed him to be. 
He may be a little lower than the angels, yet he is a 
marvelous creation. In the words of Hamlet, “what a 
piece of work is man, how noble in reason, how 
infinite in faculty!” It is by laying stronger emphasis 
on the inherent nobility of man’s nature that the cause 
of true civilization and true moral and intellectual 
growth can best be furthered. 
ah bh 
The Wabash Troubles 

THERE is good reason to believe that the difficulties 
which the Wabash railroad has with its employés will 
soon be settled. The more conservative of the men 
are not convinced of the justice of their demands. 
They are not fully in sympathy with the extremists, 
led by Mr. Lee, who are so insistent in their demands 
for more wages. ‘They have confidence in the as- 
surances of Mr. Ramsey that the ¢ompany is actuated 
by the best of intentions; that it has no desire to take 
any undue advantage of its employés, and that, if it 
hesitates to grant an increase in wages, it has good 
reason for doing so. The Wabash and all other Gould 
systems have always treated their men in a fair, honest 
fashion. ‘They have repeatedly increased wages of 
their own accord. If the Wabash -is unwilling to 
grant an advance at the present time, the reason for 
it may be found in the last annual report of the presi- 
dent of the property, in which it ‘was pointed out that 
expenditures are rising rapidly, owing to the higher 
wage scale and enhanced cost of material. The state- 
ments made in that report have since been verified in 
every detail. The January net earnings of the prop- 
erty, in spite of larger gross earnings, disclosed a de- 
crease in net, as compared with results obtained in 
the corresponding month of 1902. The employés of 
the Wabash should not allow themselves to be mis- 
led by scheming extremists. They should remember 
the excellent treatment which they received at the 
hands of the company in the past and refuse to sanction 
the adoption of measures which are condemned in ad- 
vance by the public. The Wabash is a popular com- 
pany and enjoys popular sympatl:y in its present hour 
of trouble, and this irrespective of the merits or de- 
merits of the injunction order issued by Judge Adams, 

Anglo-Saxon America 


AccorDING to the Federal census of 1900, immi- 
grants since 1835, and their descendants, constitute 
half of the population of the United States. These 
figures indicate that the Anglo-Saxon blood is getting 
to be well diluted. Considering the steady and grow- 
ing influx of Latins and Slavs and Semites, there is a 
fair prospect that the pure Anglo-Saxon will soon 
belong to the extinct fauna, or be as much of a curi- 
osity as the wild buffalo. In the meanwhile, however, 
let us continue to grow sentimental over “hands across 
the sea,” “the brotherhood of the Anglo-Saxon race,” 
“Anglo-Saxon civilization,” and other things of this 
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kind, which furnish the favorite themes of talk at the 
gatherings of “Anglo-Saxon” diplomats in London. 
Such fraternizing does no harm and deludes nobody. 
Sesides, it is calculated to make the English more 
willing to purchase otir breadstuffs and cotton. 
“Hands across the sea” may be all rot, but “there’s 
money in it.” 
oe oe 
Utopian Visions 

Proressor TrIGGS must surely be an optimistic 
philosopher. For, the other day, he managed to have 
an apocalyptic vision in which he saw the time when 
men will all be altruists, and do business only for their 
health. Professor Triggs’ apocalyptic sights are very 
encouraging in this cynical age, whose loftiest con- 
ception of ethics is embodied in the saying, “do others 
or else they will do you.” However, we profess to be 
skeptical regarding the value of the professorial vision. 
We are unable to conceive the possibility of the advent 
of a time when “money shall be no object” any more 
in the business community. Perhaps it was merely 
an increase in salary which gave the impulse to Pro- 
fessor Triggs’ apocalypse. Things of this kind do, 
sometimes, have an exhilarating, clarifying effect on 
the human mind and make it see things to which it 
would, under ordinary circumstances, be as blind as 


a bat. bd 
The Adams Injunction 

Jupce ApAmMs may rightly be criticised for issuing 
his sweeping injunction order in the Wabash Railroad 
case. The order is another illustration of the disposi- 
tion displayed by the Federal Courts to arrogate to 
themselves authority and power granted neither by the 
Constitution nor the enactments of Congress. It justi- 
fies some of the apprehensions entertained by those who 
condemn “Government by injunction.” The order is, 
however, not without precedent. In its wide scope, it 
closely resembles that issued by Judge Jenkins, of the 
Federal Court, in Wisconsin, in 1893, by which the 
employés of the Northern Pacific were enjoined from 
going on a strike. The Jenkins injunction was, how- 
ever, issued when the Northern Pacific was in the 
hands of receivers appointed by the Federal Court, and 
directed against men who proposed a strike on account 
of a threat to reduce wages. The order of Judge 
Adams may probably best be compared with the “Gat- 
ling-gun injunction” issued by the United States Court, 
in Chicago, in 1894, at the time of the “Debs rebellion,” 
and which was afterwards approved of by the Supreme 
Court at Washington. Sweeping injunctions of this 
kind are justified by many on the ground that public 
peace and order demand it. Yet this alone, with all 
due deference to the august Justices at Washington, 
does not justify their issuance. Omnibus injunctions 
in cases of this kind create bad feeling. They under- 
mine respect for the constituted authorities and the 
law of the land. They intensify the spirit of rankling 
bitterness in labor circles, because they are taken to 
confirm the suspicion that the Federal Courts are more 
susceptible to the influence of capitalism than to con- 
sideration of the rights of the wage-earner. Strikes 
are, admittedly, a public calamity and a barbarously 
crude means of settling difficulties. Yet, as long as the 
law-making bodies have not provided different methods 
of adjustment, the Federal Courts have no right to act 
on their own hook and to supply in an unconstitutional 
that which the law-makers refused or failed to 
provide in a constitutional way. The British High 
Court of Chancery never assumed the authority to is- 
sue the extraordinary writ of injunction in cases of this 
kind, or in a manner so sweeping. It was always 
anxious to abide by well-established precedents. Of 
course, times and conditions have changed. They have 
not, however, changed so much as to warrant courts 
in assuming some of the functions of the law-giving 


body. A Court of Equity should not be allowed to in- 
vest itself with such far-reaching authority. Omnibus 
injunctions are neither in the interest of the working- 
man nor the corporation. If they are now sought for 
by the latter at a time when the struggle between labor 
and capital is still undecided, they may be sought for, 
ten or twenty years hence, at a time when labor is in 
the ascendency and in control of the whole machinery 
of government and law. Then the injunction may 
“return to plague the inventor.” 
ah hb 
Instructive Figures 
WHILE protectionists are still extolling the virtues 
of the Dingley tariff and cursing him that would dare 
to lower duties, the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton is publishing figures which show that our imports 
from Porto Rico have risen from less than $2,000,000 in 
1897, to $9,634,176 in 1902, and that our exports to the 
island have, during the same period, increased from 
a little over $2,000,000 to about $12,000,000. As Porto 
Rico has, for some time, been enjoying free trade with 
the United States, the figures published deserve to be 
regarded as irrefragable proof of the utter fallaciousness 
of protectionist theories. There cannot be a shadow 
of doubt but that the establishment of free trade with 
Cuba, the Philippines and every other country in the 
world would be followed by still more beneficial re- 
sults than it was in the case of Porto Rico. 
ab hb 
Tenement Legislation 
A FEW years ago, the New York Legislature passed 
a law which compelled tenement-house builders to 
conform to certain conditions in New York City. 
This law has given eminent satisfaction everywhere, 
except among a certain class of wolfish, narrow-minded 
contractors and house-owners, whose God is Mammon, 
and who do not recognize the necessity of providing a 
sufficient amount of light, fresh air and comforts to 
tenants. This despicable class has lately been endeavor- 
ing to induce the Legislature to make amendments 
exempting from the operation of the law all buildings 
which contain less than five families. Such amend- 
ments, says the Medical Record, would leave about 
twenty-five thousand buildings without any law at all, 
and without any supervision in regard to sanitary con- 
ditions. The matter has now been taken up by public- 
spirited citizens, who are stubbornly opposed to any 
changes in the existing law. The New York Academy 
of Medicine has passed resolutions urgently requesting 
the Legislature to vote down all amendments and not 
“to satisfy a body of men solely actuated by a policy 
of greed.” It is to be hoped that the Legislature will 
heed this request. It would be nothing less than a 
crime to permit of any retrogression in tenement legis- 
lation. The conditions which exist in some of the 
tenement sections of our large cities are a disgrace to 
civilization and Christianity. Thousands of people are 
housed in a manner that the Zulu of the African kraal 
would shrink from with horror and disgust. Consider- 
ing the great industrial advance of the last thirty 
years, there is absolutely no excuse any more for the 
erection of unsanitary, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated tene- 
ments. Tenement reform becomes more imperative 
every year. It is called for in the interest of public 
health and public morality. It is demanded by the 
moral conscience of the people. 
ab hb 
Trrigation 
IRRIGATION work is being vigorously prosecuted. A 
hydrographic survey is now being made of the alluvial 
bottom land between Camp Mohave and Yuma, along 
the Colorado River. It is intimated that the land can 
by irrigation be transformed into an agricultural para- 
dise. The Colorado River, says one expert, resembles 
the Nile in many particulars. Like the great Egyptian 
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river, it is subject to an annual summer rise sufficient 
to overflow the extensive areas of its borders and delta 
jands. These high waters are rich in fertilizing sedi- 
ments, are exceptionally free from alkaline salts, and 
cume at an opportune time for irrigation. Mr. R. H. 
Forbes, of the Agricultural Experimental Station, at 
fueson, Arizona, maintains that in the course of time 
the Colorado River will be recognized as the American 
Nile, the “creator of a new country for the irrigator, 
the mother of an occidental Egypt.” What has been 
accomplished, on such a grand scale, by the English, at 
Assouan should not be beyond the efforts and means of 
American engineers along the Colorado River. The 
storage of waters for irrigation purposes, in reservoirs 
in the arid and semi-arid sections of the West and 
Southwest, under the supervision of the National Gov- 
ernment, together with scientific forestry, will, within 
a generation, be productive of results exceeding the 
imagination of even the most sanguine optimists. The 
Newlands law, under which the Government is com- 
mitted to irrigation, is expected to result in the re- 
claiming of at least sixty million acres of land, on 
which now nothing is grown but cactus and sagebrush. 
ab be 
Danger Signals 
Tuincs do not look weil in Wall street. The 
stiffening of money rates and the consequent liquida- 
tion in stocks and failures of financial and mercantile 
firms are signs of a seriously strained situation. 
While there is as yet no reason to fear the advent of a 
panic in the near future, the business community will 
do well in trimming sails and in keeping close to 
shore. The present is a good time for the exercise of 
conservatism. And the more this is recognized by 
suitable action, the better it will be for the country, 
and the greater the probability of a continuance of 
active business. What, in the interest of economic 
and political stability, we are most in need of at the 
present time, is a suspension of stock-jobbing opera- 
tions and a discontinuance of the tying up of funds in 
hundreds of millions of untried and hugely watered 
securities. The surplus reserves of the New York 
Associated Banks are practically exhausted; they are, 
in fact, at the lowest level for a number of years, 
while loans are enormously distended. Everybody of 
the least experience in financial affairs knows that 
these things indicate a dangerous topheaviness in 
speculative markets. The Mirror has, in the last six 
months, repeatedly taken occasion to emphasize the 
portentous meaning of the flurries in money mar- 
kets, and it does this again at the present time, fully 
convinced that words of warning are amply justified. 
A good-sized reaction in the prices of securities, as 
well as of commodities, would be of the utmost benefit 
for everybody but for the reckless “pools” and syndi- 
cates which have been doing such a thriving business 
ever since the consolidation mania made thousands of 
piteously virid speculators delude themselves with the 
idea that J. P. Morgan had solved the problem of 
squaring the circle in finance. 
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Futile Talk 

GERMAN professors are now having their say on 
the Monroe doctrine. They, of course, look at it 
entirely from the academical, or what President Roose- 
velt stigmatizes as the “doctrinaire” standpoint. Pro- 
fessor Wagner ventures the opinion that the doctrine 
involves “empty pretensions,” while another critical 
scholar has satisfied himself that “it is a non-binding 
monologue, whose enforcement is purely a question of 
force.” Now that the academicians or doctrinaires 
have aired their uncalled for opinions, the world will 
continue to wag on as usual, and demand a discussion 
of something that is more up-to-date and less calcu- 
lated to disturb the gaiety of nations. We all, on 
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both sides of the Atlantic, know by this time what 
the Monroe doctrine means, what it does and what it 
does not cover, and there is no government in the 
world that is willing to defy or to limit its well- 
defined scope. At no time during the late Venezuelan 
troubles was it in any danger of violation, and it is 
no longer susceptible of doubt that the allied European 
powers were as eager in their anxiety to abide by, as 
the United States government was determined in its 
resolution to force compliance with, its provisions. 
The Monroe doctrine has been incorporated into the 
code of international law, and incorporated it will 
remain. Further to discuss it is utterly futile. What 
academicians and jingoes are still saying and opining 
has no more value than would have a dissertation on 
the right of American colonists to declare their inde- 
pendence in 1776. 
ob ob 
Bible Criticism 
Tue Fourth (St. John’s) Gospel is now the sub- 
ject of a fierce controversy. Its authenticity is seri- 
ously questioned by many of the “higher critics.” 
Even within the fold of the Catholic church there are 
men who incline to the belief that the Fourth Gospel 
must be considered of less value than the three 
Synoptics. One of the ablest of these critics is the 
Abbé Loisy, whose writings on the subject have 
recently been submitted to the Vatican authorities. So 
far, however, the critics have failed to prove their 
case. They have adduced much evidence, but none 
that could be regarded as really convincing. The 
principal objection raised against St. John’s Gospel is 
that it is excessively dogmatical and permeated with 
Hellenic philosophy, and that it cannot, for this very 
reason, be considered an absolutely trustworthy record 
of Christ’s life and teachings. This objection is, how- 
ever, of a rather flimsy character. The introduction 
of the Platonic conception of the Logos into the first 
chapter is perfectly in accord with the spirit of the 
times in which the Gospel was written. The favorite 
disciple had sufficient time, after Christ’s death, to ac- 
quaint himself with Greek language and philosophy, 
and it is quite reasonable to conclude that he chose 
to express himself in the Greek mode of speech and 
writing so as to make himself better understood. Be- 
sides, the eschatological parts of his Gospel bear the 
strongest imprint of authenticity. In the absence of 
indubitable proof to the contrary, they must be re- 
garded as a trustworthy elaboration of St. John’s own 
impressions of the personality and sayings of the 
Saviour. The Fourth Gospel is a valuable complement 
of the Synoptics. It is written in a style that gives us 
interesting glimpses of the sweet character of its 
author, and of the remarkable development of his 
mind and spirit after his Master’s death. 
ab cb 
Arthur Pue Gorman 
ARTHUR PuE GorMAN is undoubtedly the best 
choice that could have been made for Democratic 
leader in the Senate. While he has, and, perhaps, 
with good reason, been suspected of double-dealing 
at various times during his first eighteen years of 
continuous service in the Senate, not even his bitter- 
est enemy would care to deny that Gorman is a man 
of salient ability, aggressive ambition and wide and 
varied political experience. Mr. Gorman is a striking 
illustration of the well-known fact that mean traits of 
character will, as a rule, be ignored in a man who has 
otherwise demonstrated his fitness to organize and to 
lead. It cannot be said that the Senator from Mary- 
land is a statesman. He is pre-eminently a politician 
of tact, grit and ability. He is an interesting per- 
sonality in the Democratic party of the present day. 
Gorman’s versatility in political dickering was most 
strikingly shown in 1892. Early in that year, he de- 
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clared himself as unalterably opposed to the renomi- 
nation of President Cleveland. On repeated occasions, 
he made intimations that David Bennett Hill was his 
choice for the Democratic nomination. In his own 
State, he spared no effort to have anti-Cleveland dele- 
gates elected to the national convention. When the 
convention assembled, the Hill-Gorman faction con- 
trolled more than one-third of the delegates. As it 
requires a two-thirds vote to nominate, Hill and Gor- 
man had it in their power to prevent the renomination 
of Cleveland. Most unexpectedly, however, Gorman 
played the traitor at the most critical moment. His 
followers cut loose from Hill and cast their votes in 
favor of Cleveland. It has frequently been insinuated 
by Gorman’s enemies that it was Whitney money and 
intriguing which induced him to desert his allies. 
Hill never forgave Gorman his Machiavellian trickery, 
and expressed the utmost satisfaction when, in 1808, 
his erstwhile friend failed of re-election to the Senate. 
Now that Gorman is fast regaining his prestige, there 
cannot be any question but that his influence in Dem- 
ocratic politics will be vitally felt between now and the 
meeting of the convention in 1904. As recognized 
Democratic leader in the Senate, Gorman may be ex- 
pected to be even more of a factor in 1904 than he was 


in 1892. 
ale 
Booming Towns 
Kansas City is enjoying a boom of its own. Its 
population, wealth and financial and 
sphere are steadily expanding. Recent developments 


commercial 


in the railroad world are expected to accelerate the 
city’s growth still more. Missourians have every 
reason to be proud of their second largest city. St. 
Louisans are disposed to do some bragging these days 
over their own achievements and prospects, but they 
must not delude themselves with the idea that they 
are the “whole show” in Missouri. It behooves them 
to keep their eagle eye on the city on the Kaw. Yet 
there is no need for them to be envious of the growth 
of Kansas City or of that other hustling, thriving town 
—St. Joseph. There is glory enough for all of us in 


this fine old State. 
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CHIVALRY AND WOMEN 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


OME estimable woman, the wife of a St. Louis 

S preacher, recently advanced the proposition 

that the working girl had dealt the final blow 

to “Chivalry,” and the general sense of the pronounce- 

ment was to the effect that by entering the field of 

masculine activities in business and the professions, 

the modern woman had destroyed much if not all of 

that reverential regard in which the sterner mortal 
formerly held the gentler sex. 

Many read this utterance as if it were a bitter 
comment upon the woman who works. Others, ac- 
cepting its truth, considered it a sad commentary upon 
the nurture and intelligence of the men of to-day; still 
others’ denied it in toto, and have been lambasting its 
author with letters and the editors with “pieces” in 
which they attempt to prove that the working woman 
is the main safeguard of female virtue and progress, 
and that men, generally, hold her in as high esteem 
as if she dwelt aloof with no more harsh occupation 
than the weaving of a filmy lace, and no thought be- 
yond the advent of some languishing lover of her 
fancy. 

So far as the institution called “Chivalry” is con- 
cerned, Cervantes, by making it infinitely ridiculous 
in Don Quixote, issued its death warrant. There is 
nothing left of that idiotic old system outside of the 
barbaric, bootless and, to my mind, infantile mum- 
meries of the secret society lodges. There the blatant, 
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mouthful, high-sounding jargon of the elder day is 
maintained probably for no other purpose than to 
flatter groundlings with the puerile fancy that they 
are, really and truly, worshipful Sir Knights and 
Grand Seneschals of Tooty-toot. 

So far as the regard of modern men for modern 
women is to be considered, it seems quite certain that 
it remains largely a question of the relative attitude of 
the woman and the individual characteristics and quali- 
ties of the man. Marriage, for instance, by bringing 
a man into constant companionship with the woman 
whom he once regarded as little less than a divine 
creature, has in time disillusioned him. One cannot sit 
face to face, three times a day, even with the most 
amiable and beautiful of woman, without discovering 
at least that her liver is apt to periodical derange- 
ment. If she admits, be it never so confidentially, 
that she is prone to bilious spells, you realize forth- 
with that she is not too divine for pink pills. If you 
slip into the house a half-hour earlier than usual, you 
may hear her melodious voice out of tune and jangling 
at the cook. Eminently dainty, considerate and pretty 
as she may be, she may suffer from cold feet. Of 
course, if you have a well-balanced and disciplined 
mind and heart, you will bless God that it is not a 
cold heart that you have allied with your own, 

I remember a divorce case in which it was shown 
that the disillusioned husband was trying to put away 
his wife, not so much because she trimmed her corns 
with his best razor, as because she fad corns. That 
man, being disillusioned, was pitying himself and 
proving himself an ass, but whatever “chivalry” there 
had been in his nature had been destroyed by a know- 
ledge that was too much for his microscopic mind and 
swinish heart. He was an average man and therefore 
a good deal of a fool, but he was the same sort of an 
individual who might insult and tyrannize over his 
stenographer the moment he found that she was in the 
habit of eating onions or was subject to pains in the 
back. 

The “chivalry” that can be destroyed by daily 
contact with good women is not chivalry at all, but 
that tawdry, self-pampering illusion, that has given 
false values to life and has made so many married 
experiences the miserable vulgarities which they are. 
The “chivalry,” for the decline of which romantic 
women mourn, was but ignorance masquerading in 
slashed doublet and perfumed feathers. The chivalry 
which is, is a sane and gentle consideration for others. 
It involves a sense of one’s own weaknesses and a 
kindly condonement of the short-comings of others. 
It is the essence of chivalry, in its best and sole sur- 
viving sense, to be helpful to the weak; to know the 
truth and to be unafraid; to be unselfish; to trample 
upon your own whims before challenging the vagaries 
of others; to worship virtue and to condone faults. 

The menace to this sort of chivalry cannot lie in 
conditions brought about by the necessities or the 
practices of modern life. It does not lie in the fact 
that women are mingling with the every-day life of 
men, but, rather, in the fact that the scope and scheme 
of modern education does not deal fairly with man- 
kind. A scholar is not a man who can expound the 
Talmud or the Bible of Christ, or trace all life to a 
protoplasm, or explain the nebular hypothesis. The 
profound man, the scholar, the adept, is he who dries 
a few tears for others during his lifetime; he who has 
acquired sufficient courage to meet destiny with a 
silent smile; he who has mastered the few simple, 
tender truths that made half the world believe that 


Jesus was God. 

The Nazarene is, I think, the sum and crown of all 
chivalry; the paragon of scholars; the pith and es- 
sence of all wisdom. For he beatified the woman 
who washed his feet with her tears and dried them 
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with her hair. It matters nothing as to his personal 
Divinity. He was the first Gentleman; the stainless 
Knight; the cultivated Man. He did not delude him- 
self about women, nor prate big words, nor prance 
upon war-horses. Sure -knowledge of the human 
heart was the sum and substance of his erudition. 
Love was the key and cornerstone of his “system.” 
He did not know geometry nor logarithms, but he 
solved the mysteries of two women’s hearts. It was 
his simplicity which confounded the Temple doctors, 
for simplicity is the first formula of wisdom, and 
there is little wisdom in the schools. 

Ignorance is the besetting sin of all mankind. It 
would not matter whether a woman were a lawyer’s 
clerk or a Priestess of Vesta, if mankind were wise. 
Marriage and the attendance of a girl-stenographer 
are lessons incident to education. I have read of a 
woman who raged at the mirror which betrayed her 
first wrinkles and smashed it for showing her to her- 
self, not as she wished to be, but as she was. There 
are some men who will break the heart of the woman 
who proves herself only a woman. 

Most of that sentiment which is called chivalry 
is pretense, or fatuity, or the blundering optimism of 
dreamers. The man who is kind to a woman be- 
cause she is beautiful; because she seems angelic; be- 
cause he fancies her better than himself, is a dullard. 
The man who is considerate of women; who has 
sympathy for their frailties and forgiveness for their 
sins, even as he has mollified or condoned his own 
failings, displays a quality that expresses cultivation 
rather than virtue. The man who is unkind to women 
is a fool, rather than a villain, for he proclaims him- 
self a stranger to. the very rudiments of wisdom. 
Chivalry is a misleading name for that which makes 
a man, a woman and a child important in the eyes 
of their fellowmen. 

If to know a woman causes you to persecute her, 
then you may write yourself down an unnurtured cad. 
The whole matter is not one of virtue, or sentiment, or 
ethics, or reverence, or chivalry. It is a question of 
knowledge. The man who is harsh with a woman, 
who makes a child cry, who scars the hearts of other 
men, may not be a bad man; but he is primitive in his 
ignorance, whether he be a theologian given to the 
higher criticism or a levee wife-beater. 

Knowledge of the fact that his wife has a peevish 
temper, or that his stenographer’s sweetheart is a 
teamster, may be a lesson for the man who is wise 
and gentle, but it will never cause him to harrangue 
one or brow-beat the other. Brutality, coarseness, 
lechery are not sins, but stupidities. Jesus was not 
sinless because he prayed, or because he sang hymns, 
or burned incense, or rang bells; he was good because 
He knew. A villain is only a fool exaggerated. A 
wise man is a saint in the last analysis, though he 
remain uncanonized of the churches forever. 


The man who marries his stenographer is more 
likely to make her happy than could the “chivalrous” 
wooer who never saw her until after dark. The 
presence of women in business and professional haunts 
is an educative influence for men as it is for women 
themselves. If there is lack of deference from the 
one, or of modesty from the other, the fault lies not 
in the decline of “chivalry,” nor in the diminution of 
virtue, but wholly and unavoidably in the ignorance of 
both parties. Both men and women in these days are 
finding one another out, so to speak, but the dis- 
covery of mutual weaknesses and deficiencies is only 
a discovery. It does not make men ruder, nor women 
bolder than they were. The association of men and 
women in business together is somewhat like a process 
of experimental matrimony, without permanent pen- 
alties. It is a good test for men and a fine ordeal for 
women. It “tries them out,” and the chivalry or the 





virtue which cannot flourish by and rise above it was 
a sham or a fraud in the beginning. 

as he oh 
“SMALL FAMILIES OR LARGE” 


BY J. F. MILBANK. 


we give her name in full) has recently stirred 

up considerable comment—a good deal of it 
we are glad to say is adverse—by her strong advocacy 
of small families. 

Who this lady is or what we do not know, but this 
we do recognize, viz.: the thing which she champions, 
It is the old sin over again. The sin of ancient Rome; 
of Malthus and Bradlaugh; of Mrs. Husted and her 
elder ego, the late Mrs. Annie Besant. It is man (or 
woman) against nature and against God. “Checkmat- 
ing Providence” as we once heard a distinguished 
London doctor call it. Even Zola wrote a book against 
it. And if President Roosevelt is remembered for 
nothing else, it will be worth recording that he was 
the man who did not hesitate to say, even while in 
the Presidential chair, that “the wilfully barren wife 
had no right to live.” 

But let us listen to this lady who—no doubt uncon- 
sciously—advocates the downfall of her own sex. 
“Parents, she says, inter alia, “ought not to have to go 
through so much sacrifice; they deserve some of the 
pleasures of life. These cannot be had where there 
are children.” 

Such, and more to that effect, is the philosophy of 
this lady-emancipator of her sex concerning the 
Divine Law of marriage. 

Naturally she finds a ready market: a people al- 
ready more than abundantly prepared for her views. 

“Children are an heritage of the Lord, and the fruit 
of the womb is His reward”—so sang the Psalmist. 

“Children are in the way of pleasure, and the 
fruit of the womb is a nuisance to be prevented or got 
rid of,” is the plaint of the type represented by Mrs. 
Ida Harper Husted. 

Well! if this is to be the future key-note of Amer- 
ican wifehood, we are in a sad way, and hurrying to- 
wards consequences (signs of which are already dis- 
cernable) more dire than can be imagined. 

Let any fair-minded person glance at the vital sta- 
tistics of. England and the United States: Let him 
read how alarmingly disproportionate are the death 
and birth rates. Take the birth rate. That ratio, per 
thousand, is dropping year by year. So bad, so seri- 
ous a shape has it assumed in France that the govern- 
ment even has taken to offering infant premiums! 

But as for England and America. This sin has 
now, unfortunately, entered into the lives of the poor 
and the middle-classes—upper and lower—as well as 
the rich and those who “neither toil nor spin.” 

Mrs. Ida Harper Husted takes herself very serious- 
ly—more’s the pity. And in taking herself au sérieux 
she adopts the economic view. Very plausible indeed. 
Selfishness generally displays its little economics. But 
with the economic side we have nothing to do. We 
are old-fashioned enough (narrow-minded, perhaps, 
the lady may call us) only to take the moral view: 
the view of the Psalmist who sang: “Happy is the 
man who hath his quiver full of them; they shall not 
be ashamed.” 

Poor wretch! say the Husteds—o infelix—infeli- 
cissimus vir. 

The most serious aspect of the whole matter is 
the decline of the “glory of motherhood.” As a con- 
trast how refreshing it is to read the noble language 
of the charming American girl whom Mr. Benson has 
drawn for us in “Mammon & Co.” 

Her match-making and vulgar old mother had 
brought her to “Yurrup” to sell her to the most titled 
bidder, 
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It would do every wife good to read what a nor- 
mal and healthy-minded girl thinks—especially in the 
sad scene between her and the erring Lady Conybeare 
—about -wifehood and motherhood and the glory of 
both. 

But motherhood entails suffering! True, madame, 
and let us add, sometimes death also. This is sad, 
God knows. But we also know that the Almighty 
God said that “woman should be saved through child- 
bearing.” 

There can be no doubt either of there being a spec- 
ial glory for one “who gives life for life” according 
to a Divine command. So like a man the Husteds 
will say! Very well, so like a man. And apropos the 
suffering. We know, again, that when the Messiah 
came, His blessed mother was subjected to the same 
law of pain and peril. And there were no Marion- 
Sims or Simpsons in those days to help the anguish. 

Here again we should like to point out to the Husted 
disciples that child-bearing has been made doubly hard 
by the unnatural lives so many women lead when 
enceinte or previously. 

The woman “who labors anterior to labor” knows 
but little of the “horrors” so many thousands of women 
have only themselves—in the main—to thank for going 
through. 

It is not the woman with half a dozen children who 
goes to Dr. So-and-So’s sanitarium “for treatment.” 
Not as a rule. But nine times out of ten the cot in 
the hospital is occupied by her sister who won’t be 
“bothered with the brats.” 

Like Mrs. Ida Harper Husted, this lady wants her 
pleasures. Well, she gets them, but we submit she 
pays a heavy price in the end. 

We venture to make this challenge. Compare the 
health—mental and physical—of the average woman 
with five or six children with that of the woman with 
one or none. We are positive that there will be a large 
balance of health on the side of mater familias nearly 
every time. And we do not assert this merely on our 
own authority, but upon the testimony of more than one 
prominent and honorable practitioner. It was only 
two or three weeks ago, in urging this, that one of the 
most prominent medical men in New York City gave 
it out as his experience that a baby in the family was 
as unwelcome as a dog in a flat! 

Naturally we take something of a “religious view” 
of the case. And taking that, we ask somewhat sadly, 
where are the teachers and preachers in this thing? 
What are they doing to stem the tide of this fearful 
vice? 

In regard to this, a prominent London paper says: 
“It is to the undying credit of the Roman Catholic 
Church that she has set her face like a flint against 
the small-family heresy. She has lost hundreds by it— 
is losing them—but that is rather in the nature of gain 
than loss in the end.” 

We would like to suggest some kind of higher 
education on this subject, but we fear—even in these 
days of advancing self-knowledge and “sex questions” 
—that we should find “no takers.” Anglo-Saxon 
mauvaise honte would rebel. “Too indelicate!” These 
things are best left to doctors.” Quite so. Left to 
doctors, Sometimes the doctor’s work is too late. 
Sometimes, too oftentimes, the doctor is not on our 
side. We have been behind the scene here as well, 
and could tell some gruesome tales of the medical 
profession, 

We would, as a sort of dernier ressort, recommend 
the matter, and how to deal with the Herod-Husted 
crime—for crime it is—to the attention and consider- 
ation of all high-minded ministers of religion. 

We submit it to their clerici. We are perfectly 
aware—from experience—that all ministers will not 
agree with us. We have repeatedly heard them even 
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urge. the Husted methods. “Things are different to- 
day,” we have heard them say. That is also the argu- 
ment of the man who feels that he can live without 
sermons! The question at the root of it all is not 
whether things have changed, but what does the un- 


changing God say? 
ah ch oh 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


is now confronted with is how to make the 

native Kaffir work. The old mines are try- 
ing to resume operations on a large scale, but are seri- 
ously handicapped by the refusal of the natives to go 
down into the shafts for the pittance of wages which 
the millionaire owners are willing to pay them. They 
have fallen back into their former cherished habits of 
indolence. They have lost all craving for the fruits 
of a gold-mine civilization. Rather than work for 
twelve or fourteen hours at a stretch, they prefer to 
lie in front of their miserable huts, @ Ja Diogenes, to 
bask themselves in sunshine that may be obtained 
free of charge and to lord it over their faithful 
spouses. 

Under such conditions, what can be done? Slav- 
ery, in its ancient form, cannot be reintroduced, yet 
the mines must be worked. London needs the gold, 
and Kaffir shares must go up. British stock-jobbers 
have been waiting for a boom on which to “unload” 
for many weary years—ever since the bursting of the 
Barnato bubble in 1895. And, then, the new colonies 
have to make heavy expenditures. Everything is still 
upside down; agriculture and commerce are in a de- 
plorable condition. The contemplated heavy taxation 
must needs be imposed upon the mine-owners, and 
the demands of the latter for government aid in secur- 
ing cheap native labor cannot, therefore, be over- 
looked. The more prosperous the mining community, 
the more successful will be the government in the 
carrying out of its fiscal plans. 

As persuasion has no longer any effect upon the 
Kaffir, the mining capitalists and their press organs 
are advocating a policy of coercion. They declare 
that it is the native’s duty to work, and that he should 
be made to recognize this. This view of the case 
has gained quite a good many adherents, even among 
those who are not directly interested in the premises. 
The London Saturday Review, for instance, has un- 
equivocally espoused the cause of the capitalists and 
created a stir in humanitarian circles by asserting that 
“opposition to the exploitation of South African native 
or any other classes by capitalistic individualism ought 
not to mean standing by on the pretext that, if peo- 
ple do not want to work, we have no right to compel 
them. It is becoming a doubtful principle even when 
applied to a good many European non-productives, 
and it requires good cause shown to justify any class 
of workmen in refusing en masse to work.” 

This British authority appears to have lost all its 
illusions regarding the primordial right of man to 
stop gaining his daily bread in the sweat of his brow. 
It has fallen in line with that “noble” band which 
devoutly believes that it is “the white man’s burden” 
to spread the blessings of civilization and to reduce 
everything to the dollar-and-cent level. Wonder what 
Edmund Burke would think of this recrudescence of 
the theories of Warren Hastings if he were alive to- 
day? The South African millionaire and stock-jobber 
believe that the Kaffir has no right at all, that he 
should be treated in the same manner as were the 
poor Fellahs at the time of the “corvées” incident to 
the construction of the Suez canal. 

The labor troubles in South Africa are but an- 


() NE of the queerest problems that South Africa 
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other sign of the brutal materialism which is asserting 
itself throughout the civilized world. The leading 
defenders of capitalism have no more use for the 
principles embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence than they have for the highfalutin pronuncia- 
mentoes of the inaugurators of the First French revo- 
lution. They advocate the introduction of compulsory 


- labor wherever necessary. They have ideas that are 


in no wise different from those acted upon by the 
Spanish conquistadores in the West Indies and Central 
and South America. The savage or demi-savage 
native has no right which the Christian white man 
is bound to respect. He is here to be exploited, to 
be oppressed, to be “worked.” 

The underlying principle of modern capitalism is 
oppression and extortion. This becomes plainer every 
day, not only in South Africa and England, but also 
in France, Germany and America. Much is made by 
sentimentalists, by superficial thinkers, of the philan- 
thropic endowments by the men of millions. Yet, 
what does it profit man to have universities and 
libraries, if he lose his liberty, if he be thereby in- 
veigled into the conclusion that Edmund Burke and 
Thomas Jefferson were but “grand fakirs,” who ad- 
vocated a defense of the rights of man simply be- 
cause it was politics with them? 

But, there is, after all, no use speaking of such 
things at the present time. Nous avons changé tout 
cela. The glorious age of “dreamers” has passed 
away. Mankind has no more rights. It has no more 
ideals. The only goddess of liberty it knows of is that 
imprinted on the “dollar of our daddies.” What’s the 
us of talking of such “dreamy,” nebulous stuff as the 
“inalienable rights of mankind,” in an age which re- 
gards the country’s flag as a commercial asset, and 
John D. Rockefeller as the superior of Homer and 


Shakespeare? anand 
THE APPROACH OF SPRING 


An Experiment in Praxilla’s Metre. 
BY J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


(Gladsome thy aspect, dear bride, as thy glances gladden 
Lattices framing the face of a new-wed maiden.) 





music, 
Spring moving swiftly through groves in the 
chilly twilight, 
Draws from the earth by her magic a murmur telling 
Maidens and youths that the hour of the winter 
shortens— 
Hour of the fireside and legends that all remember— 
Telling of other and even more wondrous visions 
Soon to be seen in the morning when love awakens, 
Love that is born with the lilies to life immortal. 


S PRING tripping deftly on feet of delight and 


Spring, singing softly, rejoices the purpling hedgerows, 
Calls to the elder to put forth her early leafage, 
Summons the snowdrop amid the half-frozen grasses, 
Traces the circles that fairies at day-dawn dance in, 
Loiters through lanes where the violet hides in wonder, 
Deep in the green of the banks, while the golden prim- 
rose 
Bursts from his nest to behold the undaunted singer, 
Yea, and Apollo blue-throned in the cloud-winged 
heaven. 


Old folk and children are waiting that she may kiss 
them, 
Keep them and make them all children akin in spirit: 
Young men and maidens are watching her dancing 
toward them, 
Bringing the music of life and the dreams that fade not. 
From The Spectator. 
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THE COMING STRUGGLE 


BY SIMON TISSIER. 


RITISH papers and magazines give consider- 
B able space these days to discussions of econ- 
omic conditions, developments and prospects 
in the United States. They seem instinctively to real- 
ize that America is destined soon to be the field of 
a keen struggle between capital and labor, between 
monopolistic producers and millions of helpless and 
yet restive consumers, and between crass, arrogant ma- 
terialism and uplifting idealism in politics. They be- 
lieve they can already detect signs of the coming epoch- 
making conflict in the spread of the Socialistic and 
Single Tax propaganda; in the unrest among working 
classes; in the demand for radical trust legislation ; 
in the increasing dissatisfaction with political corrup- 
tion and apathy, and also in the spirit of anxious ex- 
pectancy that is now manifesting itself among the lead- 
ing capitalistic representatives in America. 

The anti-trust campaign has, unquestionably, tend- 
ed to open the eyes of American monopolists to the 
growing change in sentiment. As the Londen Spec- 
tator says, we need not believe that Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller sent telegraphic instructions to various United 
States Senators to vote against a certain anti-trust 
measure which has since become law. ‘The multi- 
millionaire, who organized the Standard Oil Trust, 
would have had to lose his head in a manner extreme- 
ly unusual with him before resorting to such desperate 
tactics. The report, however, that he had done so may 
be regarded as an illustration of the mood in which 
the class he so conspicuously represents is believed to 
be facing the situation created by that demand for trust 
legislation of which President Roosevelt has made 
himself at once the exponent and the moderator. 

In Wall street, the President is regarded as a 
radical of rash opinions and hasty temper. Yet his 
administration has, so far, been singularly free from 
gross mistakes, from ill-considered action. Mr. Roose- 
velt, while recognizing the drift of popular sentiment, 
while anxious to heed and to obey the popular voice, 
is not at all willing to ask for legislation that would 
destroy rather than cure. He is what is known in 
England as a Whig, and it is the Whig habit of mind 
to recognize the good which is in existing conditions, 
whether of ancient or of recent origin, and when they 
have also power to do evil, to aim at a regulation and 
limitation of that power, and not at a destruction of the 
institutions, on the very unlikely chance that some 
substitute may be set up with only good potentialities. 
And so we have found Mr. Roosevelt, not advocating 
in any sense the abolition of the trusts, not adopting 
in the least an anti-capitalist tone, but fully acknowl- 
edging the benefits which may accrue to the public, even 
from great combinations of capital, and also gravely 
pointing out that with these beneficent possibilities are 
associated corresponding powers of injury, and claim- 
ing that it is the right and duty of the State to equip 
itself with the means necessary for exercising an effec- 
tive control over organizations so mighty. 


Mr. Roosevelt, as is well known, is strongly advo- 
cating publicity as one of the means with which to 
restrict the baneful influences and abuses connected 
with the trust movement. Publicity, however, is not 
favored by the combines. Why? Because an enforce- 
ment of it would deprive them of opportunities to prac- 
tice their pernicious and yet, to them, so profitable 
methods of monopolizing the production and sale of 
commodities, of obtaining unconscionable and unlawful 
advantages in railroad transportation rates, and of in- 
flating and manipulating the hundreds of million dol- 
lars’ worth of securities constituting their capital. 

This hostility in trust quarters towards publicity 
will, of course, only stimulate among the people a de- 
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termination that publicity shall be secured. The colos- 
sal trust capitalists, it seems, wish to “have it both 
ways”—to obtain the restriction of their own risks, and 
the facilities for vast flotation profits connected with 
the arrangement of agglomerations of capital, and also 
to retain the power of swift and secret action which 
can only go with absolute administrative control and 
unlimited personal risk. They will not be able, it is 
fair to assume, to persuade the American people that 
the interests of healthy industrial prosperity require 
the concession to a very small class of this unnatural, 
and indeed impossible, association of privileges. 

The trust magnates will be wise if they relent in 
their opposition to measures calling for publicity. The 
rapid growth of their wealth, and the measures by 
which, at any rate in certain cases, it has been enhanced 
at the people’s expense, as well as by the ruin of small 
competitors, have already roused a temper which prom- 
ises by no means well for the continuance of their 
privileges, even in a mitigated form. Very serious was 
the language employed by Mr. Root, the Secretary of 
War, when speaking, recently, at the Union League Club 
in New York: “There is a division,” he said, inter alia, 
“between rich and poor under which wealth endeavors 
to control matters generally through legislation, thus 
stirring up conflict and a war upon wealth based on 
envy and jealousy. Every good citizen should declare 
that never in this free land should we have a war of 
classes, and that there should be no check to prevent 
individual enterprise and development.” In other words, 
there is a grave danger that under the oppressive pre- 
dominance of masses of capital wielded by a few indi- 
viduals, that carriére ouverte aux talents, which nas 
been one of the most conspicuous and satisfactory feat- 
ures of American industrial life, and, to a large ex- 
tent, is so still, may become checked and clogged. At 
the same time, as is pointed out by Mr. W. R. Lawson, 
in his “American Industrial Problems,” there has been 
a rapid rise in the cost of living—forty per cent, he 
thinks, in the course of a few years—with the result 
that “just now the working man is much more alive 
to the increased cost of living than to the advance of 
wages,” which also has taken place, and “demands a 
still further advance in order to restore him to the level 
of comfort he enjoyed before the boom,” or with a 
view to “heading off possible attempts at reduction by 
the employers.” In these circumstances, Mr, Lawson 
opines that it would require no very severe reaction 
in American trade to bring Socialism to the front “in 
a decidedly menacing form.” 


According to this astute English observer, it is pro- 
tection which has given the principal stimulus to the 
concentration and aggregation of wealth, and _ tne 
growth of monopolies in the United States. “The Iron 
and Steel Kings,” he says, “the Coal Ring, the Beef 
Barons, the Sugar Lords, and the Tobacco Trust are 
all strongly intrenched behind custom house barriers. 
They would be positive idiots if they could not make 
quick fortunes in such a situation; but being as they 
are the picked brains of nearly eighty million people, it 
can be imagined how the millions of dollars roll up 
under their strong hands.” To afford the founders 
of various industries the opportunity to make a good 
start by the aid of high tariff duties may have been a 
defensible policy. But it is plain that to maintain such 
a fiscal system of protection long after the industries 
in question have reached great, even bloated, prosper- 
ity, is to give to wealth the opportunity of unnatural 
development at the expense and comfort of the masses, 
and, in the long run, at the risk of social and economic 
disturbances. 


It does not require a prophet’s mind to foresee what 
is coming. After they have secured publicity in the 
affairs of corporation, the American people will insist 
upon a tearing down of all custom barriers, and no 


longer permit of a system that permits a few hundred 
individuals to acquire hundreds of millions of dollars 
within the course of ten or twenty years, and that js 
utterly at variance with the spirit of our political in- 
stitutions. The ushering in of another period of business 
depression will, undoubtedly, signalize the beginning 
of an attack all along the line on trust fortifications, 
the result of which will be a clarification of political 
and economic conditions, free trade with all the coun- 
tries of the world and free and equal opportunities to 
all who have a right to call themselves American cit- 
izens. 


CHOICE 


BY MYRTLE REED, 


HE eyes of one shall open on the morn 
Where sunrise fires stain the white peaks afar, 
Another, in the valley, where no star 
Breaks on the gloom, of sea and midnight born; 
And where the poppies riot through the corn 
The one, unshod, may pass without a scar— 
The other’s struggling hands no gates unbar; 
Thus one shall have the rose, and one the thorn. 


If I could choose, and could not be denied, 
Thy way would lie in many a sunny field, 
While through the night my thorny path would be; 
Forever in the dark would I abide, 
And I would be thy solace and thy shield, 
If I could choose—if I could choose for thee! 
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THE HOME-COMING 


BY C. LINDSAY SKINNER. 


gate and waved tearful farewells to the dear 

Sisters Mary, Winifred and Marie Therese, 
who had come from the Convent to see her safely 
on board the little steamer, which was to take her up 
the coast of British Columbia to her father in Sticoom 
village. 

Marie-Pierre was fifteen years old and very accom- 
plished; for she wrote quite nicely in English, and 
spoke French, and made beautiful lace. She also sang; 
and played a few tunes upon the organ. Sister Marie 
Therese, who was musical, had taught her. Marie- 
Pierre was also a good girl and very devout. She 
had spent eight years in the Convent, and the dear 
Sisters had given her every advantage, every care. 


M ARIE-PIERRE stood at the stern of the Skide- 


_ They felt proud of Marie-Pierre. 


“Be good, Marie,” had been Sister Therese’s last 
words, “and remember that our Holy Mother ever re- 
gards you. Pray to her, and she will help you.” And 
Marie-Pierre had gravely promised to remember. 

Although Marie-Pierre grieved at leaving the dear 
Sisters, she had long looked forward to the time when 
she should go home to her father and her mother. 
She could remember them quite distinctly—a tall blond 
Frenchman and his little soft-eyed Indian wife. 
Throughout all the years spent in the Convent, Marie- 
Pierre had thought of them and felt proud. Very 
few of the girls had both mother and father; partic- 
ularly those girls who were half white, like Marie. 
If her father aroused her pride, it was to her mother 
that she gave her love—the little mother whose brown 
bosom had shaped her baby lips, whose arms had shel- 
tered her, and whose voice had crooned to her in a 
tongue now forgotten. Her name had not been Marie- 
Pierre in those days. The old naime had a soft, click- 
ing, heathenish sound, which could not be breathed in 
Sacré-Coeur; so that the holy water and the sign of 
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the cross had been solemnly adjured to make this child, 
“Marie-Pierre,” a Christian. The baby name and the 
baby language were alike forgotten now. She had 
not seen her parents since the day she entered the Con- 
vent; but the human heart clings to its own people, 
and Marie-Pierre had given all the tenderness of her 
young soul to the mother of her dreams and the hand- 
some fair-haired father, Armand Lepage. 
Marie-Pierre made a pleasing picture as she sat in 
a sheltered corner, watching the white trail of foam 
and the circling of the gulls. She was dressed neatly 
in black, with white collar and cuffs, and a black hat 
Her hair was braided into a queue and 
tied with a black ribbon. Black was the approved 
shade at the Convent of Sacré-Cceur. Certainly it 
served to accentuate the creaminess and rose-tint of 
Marie-Pierre’s skin, and the drooping geranium of 
her mouth. ‘The dark lashes touching her cheek and 


and veil. 


the heavy black hair lying along her brow made her . 


face seem very white and pure. Filled with undefined 
alarms she sat, hands folded, and shrank back from 
the eyes of a big man in fisher’s garb, who paced up 
and down past her retreat and feasted his bold blue 
gaze upon her simple charms. 

During the past three days of slow and uneventful 
traveling, waking and sleeping, Marie-Pierre had 
dreamed of the home she was hourly approaching. 
With the stoical, expressionless demeanor of her race, 
she gave no sign of the quivering tension within. 

On the third day, as the sullen fury of a clouded 
sunset faded before the wistful twilight’s coming, 
Marie-Pierre caught the first glimpe of home. The 
Skidegate rounded a point of land into the silent har- 
bor of Sticoom, defaming, with shrieking whistle and 
clanging gong, Nature’s sacred hour of solitude and 
prayer. One by one the lights twinkled forth from 
the little village, backgrounded with pines and sheltered 
by its pearl-crowned deity of mountains, 

With heart throbbing in such frenzied passion that 
it seemed about to burst, and burning eyes that saw 
nothing, Marie-Pierre stood in the bow gripping the 
railing with a force that ridged with purple her slen- 
der brown hands. Slowly the few passengers were 
lowered into the landing-boat. When her turn came, 
Marie tottered unseeingly on the first step of the 
ladder. In a moment a pair of strong arms clasped 
her and lifted her gently into the rocking boat. The 


dazed girl saw no one clearly, but sank into her place 
with a vague, uneasy consciousness that a pair of blue 
eyes had been unpleasantly close to her own. “Lend 
a hand, Jim,” said a voice; and the big man turned 
from his contemplation of Marie and bent his great 
frame over the oars. When the boat grounded on the 
sand the same strong, unwelcome arms carried the 
returned one through the three feet of shallow water 
and set her high and dry upon the beach. 

A crowd of dusky creatures—sprinkled here and 
there with a white man or woman—gathered, chatter- 
ing and wondering, about the girl who stood there 
speechless from the emotions that consumed her. 

Gradually that soft monosyllabic tongue with its 
guttural click became coherent sound to her dazed 
brain, stirring past memories. It pierced to her heart 
and struck a chord long dormant. One word, the key- 
note of her babyhood’s simple, happy melody, came 
back to her longing lips. All the tale of her Convent 
years was told in the cry that broke forth at last. 

“Tseeka!” (mother). 

The spell was broken. Marie-Pierre thrust forward 
and gazed eagerly, piercingly into the group about her. 
Dead silence followed, broken only by the lapping of 
the waves and the far-off wail of a violin. At last one 
of the women said: 

“She is mad. See, she calls for her mother, who 
has been in the church ground these five years.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the others, drawing closer and 
staring curiously, “she is surely mad. Does one call 
for a mother who has been so long dead?” They 
edged nearer and glutted their curiosity on the girl’s 
white, stunned face and unseeing eyes. They fingered 
her dress and her neatly braided hair, commenting and 
criticising. Presently one old woman said: 

“Let the girl be taken to her father. It is late, 
and my man’s supper burns on the fire.” 

One by one, with clickings and gossipings, the 
women withdrew, leaving the little stranger alone in 
the fast falling night. 

Jim Basil, the fisherman, who had watched the 
scene from a little distance, came close to her. 

“You’re all alone, my girl,” he said, “come home 
with me. Well, then, I’ll take you to your father. 
Come on.” He took her hand, and Marie-Pierre stum- 
bled blindly through the loose sand at his side. 

The wind beat itself against the pine-boughs; the 


long- waves beat themselves against the rocks; the 
violin wailed nearer and more madly. And against 
Marie-Pierre’s heart beat one word, and through her 
brain wailed one word— 

Dead! Dead! Dead! 

“Here’s your home, my girl,” said the fisherman, 
stopping before the door of the last shanty on the 
beach. 

Marie-Pierre looked silently as one coming out 
of a trance. 

On the step stood a man—dirty—unkempt—vile- 
smelling from long intoxication. With his fiddle on 
his shoulder and his bow in his yellow hand, he was 
playing a screeching, whirling devil-dance. 

Basil bent down and shook him roughly. 

“Lepage, here’s your girl come home—vot’ fille, 
comprenez?” 

The Frenchman turned his pasty face and dull, 
blood-shot eyes uncomprehendingly on the girl, who 
stood trembling before this new horror. He made 
some drunken mutter and plunged again into his 
awful playing. 

“No good,” said the other, with a shrug. “He 
doesn’t know anything to-night. You'll have to talk 
to him when he ain’t so drunk. You'd best go in the 
house and sit down.” 

So Marie-Pierre entered again into the house of 
her childhood. Her physical endurance gave way at 
last, and she sank exhausted on the one rough bench 
in the shack, and flung her arms forward on the table. 
Her black eyes stared miserably out through the open 
door across the sea, which was now beginning to 
silver under the rising moon. The mad playing had 
ceased, and her father lay huddled on the steps in a 
stupor. The waving pine-boughs danced fantastic 
shapes across the floor in time to the wind which 
whistled uncannily through a dead tree-trunk behind 
the shanty. 

The night stole slowly onward and, worn out by 
grief and fatigue, Marie-Pierre drooped forward on 
her arms and slept. As the moon rose higher, its cold 
rays fell upon the unconscious girl, outlining her soft 
cheek and curving bosom. 

Outside, where the shadow of a gigantic cedar 
dipped into the well of moonlight, silent as a waiting 
panther, Jim Basil stood—watching, 


From Out West. 
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and comfort; riding beside running 
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of commerce; when you travel by the 
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NEW BOOKS 


“Truth” (Vérité), Emile Zola’s last 
work, completed shortly before his un- 
timely and dramatic death, is of com- 
pelling interest. It is a story of well- 
drawn characters, of constant, intense 
action, of stirring climaxes. Like all oth- 
er works of the author, “Truth” is 
marred, to some extent, by diffuseness 
of style and thought, a penchant to di- 
dacticism and an over-emphasizing of 
the repellent and the disgusting. Yet, 
and perhaps for these very faults, the 
book will undoubtedly be read with avid- 
ity by thousands and thousands of people 
whose intellectual appetite calls, at times, 
for something else besides namby-pam- 
by, sentimental fiction which fifth-rate 
writers are grinding out every day in the 
year. Zola’s last work was, of course, 
inspired by the Dreyfus affair, in which 
he played such a_ conspicuously noble 
part, and the dénouement of which was 
hastened so much by his self-sacrificing, 
heroic efforts in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate officer. Zola considered it advisa- 
ble, however, to eliminate many of the 
well-known features of the affair in the 
writing of his story. ‘The characters and 
incidents of the book only remind us, in 
an indirect though forcible, fascinating 
manner, of the leading features of the 
Dreyfus tragedy. They only suggest 
and insinuate. It is the murder of a 
schoolboy, and not the crime of treason, 
which is made the basis of the story. In 
the murdered boy’s room is found a slip 
of paper, (bordereau) partly mutilated. 
This slip figures as evidence in the trial 
of a Jewish schoolmaster, M. Simon, on 
the charge of having murdered the boy. 
The hero of the story, Marc Froment, 
convinced of the Jew’s innocence, is bus- 
ily at work accumulating proof of the 
guilt of Frére Gorgias, a priest, and 
finally succeeds in bringing the real cul- 
prit to justice. .1ue plot of the story is 
quite ingenious. More so, in fact, than 
one would have thought possible, given 
the somewhat ponderously thorough 
mind of the author. Of course, it fur- 
nished Zola ample opportunity to give 
vent to his hatred of injustice, his con- 
tempt for shams and his love of truth 
and honesty. Many pages of the book 
teem with biting references to clerical in- 
triguers and pretenders, and with sar- 
castic comments on religious dogma and 
methods of making proselytes. On page 
231, for instance, we read the following: 
“The Church, having taken possession 
of woman, has used her as its most pow- 
erful weapon of propaganda and enthral- 
ment. At the first moment, an obstacle 
certainly arose. Was not woman all 
shame and perdition, a creature of sin 
and terror, before whom the very saints 
trembled? Vile nature had set its trap 
in her, she was the source of life, she 
was life itself, the contempt of which 
was taught by the Church. And so, for 
a moment, the latter denied a soul to 
woman, the creature from whom men of 
purity fled to the desert, in danger of 
succumbing if the evening breeze waft- 
ed to them merely the odor of her hair. 
Beauty and passion being cast out of the 
religious system, she became the mere 
embodiment of all that was condemned, 
all that was regarded as diabolical, de- 
nounced as the craft of Satan, all against 
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The public speaks well of the service at the new 
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There are other) railroads be- 
tween the cast and the west. 


BUT 


it is always well to secure the 
best you can for the moncy. 


THEREFORE 


You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 


‘‘For the excellence of its tracks, the 
speed of its trains, the safety and com- 
fort of its patrons, the loveliness and 
variety of its scenery, the number and 
importance of its cities, and the uni- 
formly correct character of of its service, 
the New Y ork Central & Hudson River 
Railroad is not surpassed by any similar 
institution on either side of the Atlantic.’’ 
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which prayer, mortification, and strict 
and perpetual chastity were enjoined.” 
Terrible is the indictment which Zola 
formulates against the French bDour- 
geoisie, that agglomeration of cowardly 
philistines, which has excited the con- 
tempt and ridicule of so many French 
writers in the past one hundred years. 
“And now he had seen the French bour- 
geoisie at work; he had seen it full of 
cowardice and falsehood, weak but tyr- 
annical, denying all justice to the inno- 
cent, ready for every crime in order that 
it might not have to part with any of its 
millions, terrified as it was by the grad- 
ual awakening of the masses who claim- 
ed their due. And finding that bour- 
geoisie even more rotten, more stricken, 
than he had imagined, he held that it 
must promptly disappear if the nation 
did not desire to perish of incurable in- 
fection. Henceforth salvation was only 
to be found in the masses, in that new 
force—that inexhaustible reservoir of 
men, work and energy.” The transla- 
tion is by Ernest A. Vizetelly. Not hav- 
ing the original before him, the reviewer 
is unable to judge correctly of the merits 
of the work of the translator. All he 
can say at present is that the story is not 
marred by that stiffness of phraseology 
which so often characterizes modern 
translations. In his preface, M. Vize- 
telly informs us that, while translating, 
he has deemed it proper to prune slight- 
ly here and there, “in order to get rid of 
sundry repetitions. In so long a work 
some repetition is perhaps necessary, and 
it must be remembered that with Emile 
Zola repetition was more or less a meth- 
od.” The story is published by John 
Lane, New York. 
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“The Witchery of Sleep” is a compila- 
tion by Willard Moyer of thoughts on 
the interesting theme of sleep. In the 
introduction, the compiler makes the fol- 
lowing explanatory statement: “As 
much of the material I have assembled 
has never before appeared in book form, 
and, still more, has not heretofore been 
given—in the ‘art preservative’—its best 
apparel, I sincerely trust that, notwith- 
standing what I may have left undone, 
my readers, appreciating the witchery of 
sleep, its poetical, refining beauty and its 
marvelous import to human life, will 
feel that I have given it the full dignity 
to which so vital and important a theme 
is entitled.” The subject is treated in a 
most comprehensive and interest-com- 
pelling manner. The phenomena, import, 
value and habit of sleep, sleeplessness, 
the importance of the bed and of sleep- 
ing places, dreams and the poetry of 
sleep, are all charmingly discussed. For 
those who are interested in subjects of 
this kind, the book will undoubtedly 
prove delightful and instructive reading. 
The binding and typography of the book 
are most artistic. Published by Oster- 
moor & Co., 116 Elizabeth street, New 
York. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
are the publishers of a volume, entitled 
“The Better Sort,” containing eleven of 
Henry James’ most representative short 
stories. In this collection, we note 
“Broken Wings,” “The Beldonald Hol- 
bein,” “The Two Faces,” “The Tone of 
Time,” “Mrs; Medwin,” “The Story in 
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It,” “The Beast in the Jungle,” and “1 .1e 
Papers.” Admirers of the euphuistic au- 
thor will find this collection of stories 
to’ their liking. The volume is neatly 
bound and printed. Price, $1.50. 
ela 

The most important article in the 
March number of McClure’s Magazine 
is “The Shamelessness of St. Louis,” by 
Lincoln Steffens. It is one that appeals 
to St. Louisans especially. Miss Tar- 
bell continues her history of the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust. The fiction contributions 
are of the usual interesting kind. 

eh 

The March number of that excellent 
monthly publication, Current Literature, 
is replete with exceptionally instructive 
articles. It is a number that should not 
be! missed. Announcement is made that, 
owing to the absorption of “Current 
History,” the record of the month’s 
great events will be the main feature 
hereafter of Current Literature. This 
new departure “rounds out the plan of 
the magazine and completes it as noth- 


ing else could.” 
ale be he 


A CLOCK THAT TALKS 


A clock with a graphophone attached 
to it, which delivers its message on ex- 
actly the same principle as the alarm of 
an alarm-clock, is the latest piece of me- 
chanical ingenuity in Geneva. Into the 
receiver of the graphophone all that is 
necessary is to -speak the message of 
which one desires to be reminded the 
next day at a certain time and at that 
hour the graphophone speaks the words. 
Thus if one has an appointment at 5 
o’clock to-morrow one merely says, “I 
have to keep an appointment at 5 
o’clock,” and by setting the message to 
“go off” at 4 the intelligent machine 
makes the announcement and enables its 
possessor to be in _ time—London 


Chronicle, 
ae els ce 
A LITTLE LOVE STORY 


A dreamer and a man of action loved 
a woman, 

The dreamer said: “I shall write 
verses in her praise; they will touch 
her vanity, and she will love me for 
them.” 

But the man of action said: “How 
old-fashioned! I shall corner the stock- 
market, and that will bring her.” 

So, the dreamer wrote verses, and he 
induced a friend of his, who ran a ten- 
cent magazine, to print them. And the 
man of action cornered something or 
other, and became a billionaire. 

In the meantime, the girl married a 
man who inherited his money, and they 
lived happy ever after. 

But the dreamer was so proud of his 
verses that he didn’t care; and the man 
of action was so busy that he didn’t 
care, 

The only one to suffer was the man 


she married.—February Smart Set. 
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E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
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DEMAND FOR LABOR IN THE WEST. 


April 15th to October ist, harvesting 
fruit and grain crops in California and 
the northwest; low rates February 15th 
to June 15th. J. H. Lothrop, G. A., U. P. 
R. R., 903 Olive street, St. Louis. 
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$15.00 and up to $500.00. 

New medallion designs, antique or rose gold finish, at $15.00, $18.00, 
$25.00, $35.00 and up to $500.00. 
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Mail orders promptly filled. 





THE MODERN CINDERELLA 


Petrucio (to Lothario, who stands out- 
side the group)—Jose! wasn’t that a 
sky-scraper ? 

Lothario—That kick’s nothing to the 
one that will be coming when Mrs. 
Wealtherton sees her. Who is she? 

Petrucio (whispering something into 
Lothario’s ear)—They have a way of 
getting in, you know. 

Lothario—Who brought her, do you 
think ? 

Petrucio—Some young thing, I sup- 
pose. Society’s barriers are. never so 
close that a traitor can’t smuggle in an 
enemy once in a while. 

Lothario—Well, pray for me, old chap. 
I’m going to take her down to the punch 
bowl, 

The Crowd—Bully kick! Do it again! 

Ladies in the Distance—What can 
Mrs. Wealtherton mean by inviting such 
a person? 

Dresden Shepherdess (waltzing with 
her partner close to where the masculine 
group and the Gayety Girl are holding 
forth)—Charles, come here! 

Mephistopheles (leaving the bunch)— 
Yes, dear. 

Sapho (to Carmen in another part of 
the room)—And who is the Gayety girl, 
Mrs. Weatherton? 

Carmen—Don’t speak of it, Mrs. Bran- 
nigan. She has been a great source of 
annoyance to me during the whole even- 
ing. I am sure she must be a—person, 
for I have nobody of her kind on my 
invitation list. Mr. Cotylian has ar- 
ranged this evening for me, and I’m sure 
he must have been very careless to have 
allowed such a slip. Oh, here he comes 
now. I will ask him about it. (To Co- 
tylian, who approaches): Oh, my dear 
Mr. Cotylian, can that be Mrs. Banner- 
ly over there in the Gayety Girl cos- 
tume? 


Cotylian—No, Mrs. Wealtherton, Mrs. 
Bannerly has not yet arrived. The Gay- 
ety Girl must have slipped in without 
my notice, for I did not see her enter. 

Mrs. Wealtherton—I fear she is a— 
person who has gotten in through some 
carelessness. Would you be so dear as 
to find out who she is, and if she is a 
—person, have her removed? 


(Cotylian turns away with an air of 
determination. ) 

Napoleon (to Julius Casar)—The 
Gayety Girl upset the punchbowl. 

Pierrot (to Cadet)—Willie Cole’s 
wife won’t do a thing to him. 

Cadet—Why? the Gayety Girl? 

Pierrot—Yes, didn’t you see him? 

Cotylian (returning to Mrs. Wealther- 
ton)—Nobody seems to know anything 
about the Gayety Girl. She is nowhere 
to be found. The servants say that she 
has already gone. 

Mrs. Wealtherton—How strange! 

Lothario (returning to Petrucio)— 
My, but she is a wild hawk! Gad! what 
a scandal there’ll be in the papers to- 
morrow morning. I lured her into a 
cozy corner after she had kissed every 
man in the room and upset the punch- 
bowl, but just as I was about to take her 
mask off for her she tore away from 
me and disappeared into a_ dressing 
room. She left this trophy, though. 
(Showing diamond studded garter.) It 
has the initials “V. B.” on it—that 
ought to be enough to identify its owner. 

Petrucio (examining garter)—Yes— 
that ought—to be enough—to identify 
her. I gave that garter to my wife last 
Christmas. 

City Editor (to assistant)—Make a 
two-column second page freak of that 
jewelry and clothing theft. Rush the 
photograph to the engravers, as it is get- 
ting late. 

Assistant (sotto voce)—I thought 
that only actresses had the privilege of 
losing their diamonds for the papers. 
(He writes the following headlines) : 


CONFIDENTIAL MAID STEALS 
DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY. 


While Mrs. Banning Bannersley is Pre- 
paring for the Bal Masque Her Maid 


Steals Costume and Jewelry and Dis- 
appears. 

Thief is Supposed to Have Fled to Seat- 
tle, Where the Police Have Been No- 
tifed.—Town Talk. 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


With its connections is about five hours 
quicker than any other line from St. 
Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of four di- 
rect routes to California. The only line 
operating through standard sleeping cars, 
St. Louis to Pacific Coast, without 
change. All meals in dining cars. For 
further information inquire Missouri Pa- 
cific-Iron Mountain Route, City Ticket 
Office, St. Louis. 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the op- 
posite direction. 


#JUST A MOMENT 


BE FORE BUYING A 


It will pay you to see our fine line of erent &- in- 
struments, we handle the best makes only, 
the lowest prices for cash or time payments. "Oi 
pianos exchanged, at full value. 


Fine Tuning and Repairing. Pianos Rebuilt. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO. 
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choen’s @ ODE 


THE ODEON 


Orchestra setmere werers 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


A Whaleman’s Wife, F. T. Bullen, $1.20; The Pit, 
Frank Norris, $1.20; Master of Warlock, Geo. C. 
Eggleston, $1.20; The Room with the Little Door, 
Reland B. Molineaux, $1.00 The Journal of Arthut 
| Spatogal ¢. 25; The Pride of Teilf Elmore E. 
Peake, The M ay of Slee John Bigelow, 
31°20; "The Wooing of Budi B. Kennedy, $1.20. 
Also 2 full line of paper novels sand  Renoeey ub- 
scriptions taken for all 
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JETT’S ‘BOOK STORE. 
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100 New Rooms. 
rocrpex Ane Monticello, » yrs. 


7 Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
L. C. IRVINE, President and Manager. 
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Zamel Borax< 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 


CAMEL BORAX 


if you want to clear your house of 


Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 


cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First 
Class St. Louis Grocers. 
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SOCIETY 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust 

Mrs. Al. Carr, who has been for some 
weeks in California, is expected home 
soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Bixby, of Portland 
place, are in New York, for a short time, 
at the Waldorf. 

Mrs. Charles E. Ware and Miss Debby 
Ware, who have been spending the winter 
abroad, are at present at Pisa. 

Mrs. R. H. Stockton, accompanied by 
Miss Nettie Mitler, has gone to Palm 
Beach for a sojourn of several weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Simpkins left, 
last week, for New York, where they 
are sojourning at the Manhattan Hotel. 

Mrs. J. B. Widen, with her children, has 
gone to spend some weeks at the Hot 
Springs of Georgia. Mrs. J. G. Raleigh 
accompanied her. 

Miss Lucile Skidmore, of Charleston, 
Ill., will come to St. Louis, this week, to 
visit Miss Gertrude Parker and make one 
of her bridal party. 

Mrs. Vital Garesche, of Goodfellow 
avenue, who has been quite ill for several 
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JUST PUT US ON 


Your Shopping List 


And next time you are down town 
drop in and see the quality of 
goods we carry. 

Our special lines embrace— 





AMERICAN CUT GLASS, 
Rich and Exclusive Cuttings. 


QUADRUPLE PLATED and 
STERLING SILVERWARES, 


LEATHER GOODS OF EVERY : 
VARIETY, 


FANCY AND STAPLE 
STATIONERY, 


BRONZES, LAMPS, 
BRIC-A-BRAC, 
MARBLE FIGURES AND 
PEDESTALS, 
JARDINERES and PEDESTALS, 
JEWELRY AND STERLING 
SILVER NOVELTIES, 
PICTURES and FANCY CHINA, 
HAIR ORNAMENTS, FANS, 


Newest Styles in Belts. 


The TALAGE 


PE 


DOGO C NTE T RENO 


tl 


eT 


512 Locust Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 


PE | 


POT 
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The Mirror 


weeks at the hospital, will be able to 
return home this week. 

Mrs. James L. Ford and Miss Elsie Ford 
enjoyed a box party at the opening per- 
formance of the Rogers Brothers, at the 
Olympic Theater, on Monday evening, ac- 
companied by several friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sim Price entertained a 
party of friends with a box party, on 
Monday evening, at the Olympic Theater. 
With them were Misses Hazel Thompson 
and Eleanor Opel, Mr. Darius Hankins 
and Mr. Sim T. Price, Jr. 

Mrs. E. A. Faust has gone to Atlantic 
City, with Mrs. Adolphus Busch and her 
daughters, to make a sojourn of several 
weeks at this gay resort. Owing to a 
sudden indisposition, Mrs. Busch was not 
able to leave with the party, but was de- 
tained at home for about a week later. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Harding, of the 
Southern Hotel, have lately returned 
home from the South, where they made 
a tour of the Florida resorts and visited 
Mardi Gras, in their private car, with Mr. 
and Mrs. James Williamson Byrnes as 
their guests. 

Miss Anna Force, of 4343 West Morgan 
street, has sent out cards for a euchre 
party which she will give in honor of her 
guest, Mrs. W. A. Tichnor, of Chicago, 
to-morrow evening at eight o’clock, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Waller Edwards, whose 
card is enclosed in the invitation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Monroe Tyler have sold 
their pretty home on Cook avenue and 
purchased a new and larger residence at 
4604 McPherson avenue, which they are 
having redecorated and put in readiness 
for occupation, as they expect to take 
possession about the first of May. 

Although not announced, the rumor of 
the engagement of Miss Ella Homes, of 
the South Side, and Mr. Bergs, seems to 
be authentic. Miss Homes is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Will Homes, and has 
been one of the belles of society since her 
debut. She is a_ sister of Mrs. Max 
Orthwein. 

Mrs. Stcckton and Mi-s Maude Stockton, 
of New York, who are guests of Judge 
and Mrs. F. M. Estes, of Delmar boule- 
vard, will be entertained this evening 
with a dinner at the Southern Hotel, 
given by Mr. Will J. Thornton. Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Jannopoulo will be included 
among the guests, likewise Judge and 
Mrs. Estes. 

Mr. Will J. Thornton gave a _ pretty 
luncheon at the Southern Hotel, last Sat- 
urday, in honor of Miss Eugenia Ma- 
ginnis. Mrs. F. X. Barada served as 
chaperone for the young people, who af- 
terwards enjoyed a box party at the 
Columbia. Pretty souvenir baskets of 
gold, filled with choice bonbons, were 
placed at each cover as souvenirs. 

St. Louis relatives and friends have 
lately received cards to the marriage of 
Miss Adaline Potter, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Joseph Walker Wear, of this 
city, which will take place on April 14th, 
at St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
at Chestnut Hill, Pa., at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Miss Potter has visited 
in St. Louis a number of times and been 
a great deal admired, both for her beauty 
and charm. She is the daughter of Hon. 
William Potter, ex-minister to Italy. 

An engagement which was announced 
last week, was that of pretty Miss 
Adelaide Anderson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lorenz Anderson, and Mr. Robert 
Gross, who, although a former resident 
of St. Louis, now makes his home in Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, where he controls 
large business interests. The wedding 
will be an event after Easter, and will 
take place at the Cathedral, in the morn- 
ing, and will be followed by a _ bridal 
breakfast at the home of the parents of 
the bride. The bride and groom will 
make their home in Las Vegas. 

One of the handsomest events of the 
coming week will be the marriage, on 
Wednesday, the 18th, of Miss Gertrude 
Parker and Mr. Ewing Hill, who will be 
united at half past seven, at the Grand 
and Lindell Avenue M. E. Church, 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester officiating. 
Miss Parker will have a bevy of brides- 
maids, among whom will be Miss Letitia 
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Fine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


Mounted and 


Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 








Parker as maid of honor, and Misses Ma- 
bel Virginia Riddle, Clara Carter, Lucile 
Paddock, Grace Finkenbiner, Lucile Nick- 
erson and Lucile Skidmore, of Charles- 
ton, Ill. Mr. Hill will have his brother, 
Mr. Dan Hill, as best man and the 
gromsmen will be Messrs. Van Dyke Hill, 
John Bishop, Leslie Aglar, Frank Vin- 
cil, Rufus Taylor and D’Arcy. After 
the ceremony there will be a small re- 
ception at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Parker, of 4474 Westminster 
place, after which the bride and groom 
will leave for a bridal tour. They will 
return in time to keep their ‘‘at home’”’ 
days, the second and third Fridays in 
April, with Mrs. Parker, until their own 
place of residence shall be determined. 
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Miss Sweetone—‘‘Cholly Gaiboy a good 
judge of art? The idea! What makes 
you think that?’ Mr. Suavone—‘‘Why, 
he must be, for, only yesterday, he said 
that your foot is truly divine.’’ Miss 
Sweetone—“‘The foolish boy. He should 
be told that any girl who wears Swope’s 
shoes can exhibit a neat, trim  foot.’’ 
Swope’s shoes are the best in fit, finish 
and durability. Swope’s is at 311 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


PARADISE FOR THE GOURMET 


In a tastefully appointed restaurant, 
decorated in carnation pinks, ferns and 
palms. where were artistically discoursed 
strains in variation from Grand Opera to 
the ever popular “rag-time,” I, on Mon- 
day evening, enjoyed quite the most 
delectable dinner obtainable in St. Louis. 

Mr. Edward White, the well-known 
caterer, opened to the public, upon that 
evening, his new establishment. On the 
first floor is a spacious dining room— 
more especially for gentlemen—in the 
rear of which is one of the most ele- 
gantly accoutred buffets to be seen in 
this city. The second and third floors, 
as brilliantly lighted and daintily fur- 
nished as is the first floor, are devoted 
to both the fair and sterner sex. 

The cuisine department rivals Faust 
and McTague, and well it might, for the 
head chef is from the famous German 
watering resort, Wiesbaden, while the 
oysterman is from Rector’s, Chicago’s 
most noted oyster house. The gourmet, 
be he never so fastidious, could not pos- 
sibly cavil at either the service or the 
cooking. Speaking of service: the sil- 
verware—from the tiny café de noir 
spoons to the larger, heavier champagne 
receptacles—is exceptionally handsome, 
Exquisitely dainty are the American 
beauty champagne glasses, though, in- 


deed, the same might be said of all the 
glassware. 

The latest Eastern mode, that of serv- 
ing wines and beers in pitchers, is here 
adopted, and this fad bids fair to be- 
come very popular. The waiters are ex- 
cellently well-coached, which, I presume, 
must be accredited to “the inimitable 
Billy,” (the head waiter) formerly of 
Rector’s. 

Mr. White is to be congratulated upon 
the general quiet elegance of his new 
restaurant, for the zsthetic of taste will 
assuredly demonstrate -their appreciation 
thereof in a manner calculated to bring 
success to its courteous proprietor. Those 
who patronize once, it is safe to predict, 
will do so often. “White’s” is located on 
Broadway, between Olive and Locust 
streets. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tne St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
prem for the quiet elegance of its 
intments, its superior cuisine 
service and refined patronage. 








Automobile Business For Sale 


A large Automobile Manufacturin 
Business for sale, with books filled wit 
bona fide orders; reasons for selling, have 
other large business which requires our 
entire attention. Address Red Cross, 


care of Mirror. 
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THEATRICALS 
OLYMPIC. 

The Rogers Brothers are owning the 
Olympic this week. Their production is 
on a more elaborate scale than ever. It 
is something that appeals more to the 
eye than to the mind. It is a medley of 
the usual sort. While it is frightfully 
thin, it seems to please and to tickle. 
The large audiences that greet it every 
night believe they are getting their 
money’s worth. Some of this season’s 
“specialties” are exceedingly clever, but 
the songs—well, there’s no use criticis- 
ing in this case. All one can say is that 
the production is gorgeous and that it 
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CENTURY. ia 


“goes.” 


“The Strollers” is this week’s attrac- 
tion at the Century. It was scen here be- 
fore. While it is full of inanities, it 
seems to be making a hit. That luscious 
beauty of the flashing eyes as big as 
saucers—Marguerita Silva—secures the 
lion’s share of applause. In the second 
act she wears a stunning gown on her 
stunning body. That gown is a perfect 
dream. Mr. Boniface, Jr., is still en- 














Tweeds and Scotch mixtures in 
rough effects will be in favorable 
demand for stylish Topcoats. 

The weaving of this cloth is such 
that, unless specially well tailored, 
the garments have a careless ap- 
pearance which detracts from these 
nobby and meritorious fabrics. 

The distinct advantage of our Top- 
coats consists in the superlative ex- 
cellence of tailoring and designing; 
giving expression and style out of 
the ordinary; it is these character- 
istics which give a comfortable, sat- 
isfying feeling of being correctly 
attired. High class but not high 


priced. , 8 $90 


15 
AND UP TO 


40 


Weener-&Bev 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 
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gaged in attacking our laughing facul- 
ties and doing “stunts” that are “bring- 
ing down the house.” “The Strollers” 
is the proper show for people who like 


that sort of thing. 
oh 
COMING ATTRACTIONS 
Since her last appearance in this coun- 
try, Mrs. Langtry has become the owner 
and manager of one of the prettiest thea- 
ters in London—‘‘The Imperial,’’ and has 
been presenting a _ series of successful 
plays. Among others “The Crossways,’’ 
written by herself and J. Hartley Man- 
ners, has met with considerable favor, 
being presented by request of the King 
and Queen of England, who were present 
at its initial London performance at the 
“TImperial.’’ The play is a romantic one 
of modern English society and is said to 
be highly dramatic and full of human 
interest. It will be given here, at the 
Olympic Theater, with the original cast 
and surroundings, the week of the 16th 
instant. The English company includes 
Matheson Lang, Henry Vibart, Felix Ed- 
wardes, Dora Barton, Burnaby Davy, Ed- 
ward Digby, Harold Mead, Victor Shel- 
mar, Elinor Aicklin, Helen Armory, Ina 
Goldsmith, Muriel Ashwynne, W. Spence, 
G. Rendle, and others. Mrs. Langtry, 
it is said, has improved in her acting 
since her last visit to this country, and 
her beauty seems undiminished. The play 
is handsomely mounted, the senic effects 
being elaborately artistic. : 
eh 
Mr. Henry M. Blossom, Jr.. who is a 
St. Louis boy, will present ‘‘Checkers,’’ 
at the Century Theater, beginning Mon- 
day evening. The play is a dramatiza- 
tion of the novel which first gained him 
celebrity. The piece is a contemporane- 
ous four-act play, with the four scenes 
laid in Hot Springs, Ark.; Clarksville, a 
small county in Arkansas. and at the 
Washington Park race track in Chicago 
on a Derby Day. There are about forty 
speaking parts in the play, and the com- 
edy interest is said to be as strong all 
the way through the play as is that of 
the story. Mr. LaShelle, the well-known 
manager of ‘‘Miss Simplicity,’”’ ete., has 
secured for the main part of ‘‘Checkers” 
Mr. Thomas W. Ross, who was starring 
last season in Augustus Thomas’ farce, 
“On the Quiet.’”’ The cast is a long one, 
including many well-known names. 
hb 
The Misses Ottyle and Juliette Sond- 
heim, who make their first public ap- 
pearance in the Odeon this evening in a 
recital of compositions for two pianos, 
will as fully indicated by the box office 
takings, have the satisfaction of play- 
ing before a large audience. As_ the 
appended programme will show, the of- 
fering to-night makes. for the _ better 
things in music. While the programme 
contains its measure of mere au- 
ral pleasantries. it is not overloaded in 
this respect and throughout the offering 
the plan is apparent to present as many 
truly representative works as the scope 
of such an entertainment will allow. 
The programme of the Misses Sonheim, 
in detail, is as follows: 
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The repetition of ‘‘Alt Heidelberg,’ at 
the Germania Theater, Sunday, proved 
quite as successful as-its first presenta- 
tion.. The management is to be congrat- 
ulated upon this. as it is seldom St. Louis 
audiences are ‘sufficiently enthusiastic to 
warrant a second engagement of any 
play, especially if only the German con- 
tingent are the auditors. ‘‘Hoehere Toech- 
ter,” Wednesday’s offering, was well-re- 
ceived. Sunday emaning, the four-act 





Artistic Diamond Jewelry. 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 
310 North Sixth. 
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Exhibition of Water Colors 


BY 


F. Hopkinson Smith. 


And Paintings by Old and Modern Masters from 
the Galleries of M. Knoedler & Co., at 


Noonan-Aocian Go., 


617 Locust Street. 
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folly play, ‘‘Taegliches Brot,’’ will be the 
attraction. At Miss Grethe Maertens’ 
benefit, Wednesday evening, ‘‘Die Wilde 
Jagd’”’ will be produced. 
h 
Mr. W. D. Cave, the popular Treasurer 
of the Century, will have his benefit in 
the week beginning February 22nd. Don’t 
forget it. Mr. Cave has earned the appre- 
ciation of his patrons. 


The three farces at the Standard Thea- 
ter, this week, are well-staged and elicit 
rounds of enthusiastic applause. The 
vaudeville part of the programme is one 
of the best seen here this season. Hazel 
Burt rendered several pretty selections 
and answered to three or four encores; 
the Everett trio, acrobats, have a clever 
turn, which is thoroughly appreciated. 
Lulu Besson is about as nimble a buck 
and wing dancer as there is on the vau- 
deville stage. In a word, the ‘City 
Sports” offer an all-round good show. 
Next attraction, ‘‘Knickerbocker Burles- 


quers.”’ 
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MUSIC 
THE SHERWOOD RECITAL. 

The caustic Franz Liszt is credited 
with saying “If you want an audience 
for a piano recital, invite your guests 
to bring a knife and fork.” The fine 
looking and cultured gathering that 
heard William H. Sherwood on a rainy 
evening last week in the Odéon Recital 
hall, rather disproved the wisdom of the 
unsaintly Abbé. Mr. Sherwood’s com- 
prehensive programme given before the 
pupils and patrons of Hosmer Hall was 
refreshing, after the long dearth of that 
particular kind of entertainment. The 
menu for the evening had for its piéce 
de résistance that greatest work of 
Chopin, the b-flat minor Sonata. This 


number and the whole programme, from 
the Bach fugue to the immensely brilliant 
Raff march, inspired one with a con- 
viction of the perfect musical mastery 
and technical control of the man at the 
keyboard; the audience was spared the 
awful sense of responsibility a sympa- 
thetic listener often shares with a lesser 
artist. Mr. Sherwood’s virtuosity seems 
equal to anything within the confines of 
piano literature. From an artistic point 
of view this recital deserves to be put 
on record. As a Hosmer Hall function, 
the whole affair was delightful. Such 
a bevy of pretty and well mannered 
young women, with Miss Mathews and 
Miss McLagan as the presiding spirits, 
would make a success of anything. 


LENTEN MATINEE RECITALS. 

Mr. E. R. Kreeger is giving a most in- 
teresting and instructive series of piano 
recitals on Monday afternoons at the 
Odéon. The two programmes thus far 
presented are an evidence of the cath- 
olicity of this scholarly pianist, rang- 
ing, as they do, from Beethoven to Liszt 
—Liszt in his most flamboyant style. 

Mr. Kroeger adapts himself readily to 
the various schools he interprets, and 
his explanatory remarks add much to 
the educational value of his work. 
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We pride ourselves upon the originality 
of our Sterling Silverware designs and in- 
vite inspection and comparison. J. Bol- 


land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and seventh streets. 
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FROM ST. LOUIS TO JERUSALEM 
with only two changes—one at New York, 
the other at Joppa—via the New York 
Central Lines. 
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THE ARTISTIC IN FURNITURE 


The handsome furniture and carpet em- 
porium of the Georgia-Stimson Company 
demonstrates St. Louis’ progress commer- 
cially in that its magnificence of appoint- 
ments and methods of receiving and wait- 
ing upon prospective patrons is of a de- 
cree of elegance not surpassed, if equaled 
even in our large Eastern stores. 

The fifth floor is devoted to parlor fur- 
niture and drapings. Heavily carved 
flemish designs, Italian treatment of the 
Louis XIV. patterns, Rococo styles, the 
handsome Vernis Martin curio cabinets, 
chairs, pedestals, divans, etc., in fact, 
parlor sets of every period are here dis- 
played. Mr. Klein, manager of this de- 
partment, also pointed with great pride 
to gorgeous tapestry hangings, pictur- 
ing, woodland scenes in the sere and yel- 
low leaf and in spring and summer. The 
coloring is exquisite in its delicate shad- 
ings, and each color and shade require in 
the making a separate thread. These, of 
course, are handmade. 

Mr. W. H. Wear has a dainty private 
room set apart for exhibiting his im- 
ported stock of lace curtains, tapestries, 
etc. Here one is shown unique drawings 
of cozy-corners, dining rooms, recep- 
tion salons, etc. These are done in col- 
ors giving the exact idea of color-scheme 
and harmony of arrangement. Mr. Wear 
never attempts to sell any of his hand- 
some curtains or draperies until he has 
seen the room to be decorated, then the 
patron is. given the benefit of his judg- 
ment and exquisite taste, and by pur- 
suing this method, he always pleases his 
customers, as nothing is sold them out 
of harmony with any of the home deco- 
rations. His imported lace curtains range 
in price from $100 to $1650. Two pairs of 
mosaic point lace curtains shown and 
which cannot be duplicated in the world, 
are simply the acme of delicate beauty, 
the threads are as fine as those of a real 
lace handkerchief, indeed it were a 
shame, almost, not to fashion this lace 
into a handsome evening gown. The Au- 
busson tapestries obtainable here are 
sumptuous. These coverings, handmade, 
the colors of which are admirably 
wrought, cannot be duplicated. These are, 
of course, expensive, yet, when con- 
sidered from an artistic standpoint, are 
very reasonable in price. Real Oriental 
hand embroidered drapings are still in 
vogue and are here shown in bewildering 
profusion. 

In the carpet department is exhibited 
Axminster, Wilton and all those high- 
grade makes and qualities. Solid colors 
reign supreme. Dark green seems to be 
most favored, though lighter shades of 
the same color are receiving no little at- 
tention. The Oriental rugs and antiques 
displayed here cannot be surpassed by 
any firm in America. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the store is what I would term the ‘“‘pot- 
pourri balcony.’ On this balcony, in 
artistic disorder, are scattered all sorts 
of queer conceits in old-fashioned chairs, 
escritoires, grandfather clocks, smoking 
sets and the like. Here one may find just 
the piece required to fill ‘‘that odd cor- 
ner.”’ 

Of course, the bedroom and dining- 
room furnishings are not overlooked, nor 
are office accounterments forgotten; but 
time and space forbid longer to dwell 
upon the many handsome articles to be 
seen here. Suffice it to say that one may 
go to this establishment knowing that he 
may procure from this firm anything ap- 
pertaining to the furnishings of a home. 

Georgia-Stimson Company occupies the 
double six-story and basement building 
at 616 and 618 Washington avenue. Visit 
this emporium—you_ will be treated most 
courteously—and you will become a reg- 


ular patron. 
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A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two-letter monogram, 
except for stamping, which ranges in 
price from 10 cents per quire upwards. 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. 
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TOWNS AND BOOKS 
BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


At the first stir of the sap in spring- 
time, there starts, too, the lust of travel. 
Dwellers in the town grow restless and 
long for the country; millionaires begin 
to think of closing their town-house on 
one side of the Atlantic and opening a 
mansion on the other. Years ago, be- 
fore millionaires became common almost 
to vulgarity, spring meant moving day, 
but it meant merely a moving from 
street to street; now it means moving 
from America to Europe and vice versa. 
It is the time of restlessness.” Now- 
adays, a large class of people, when 
they travel, scarcely touch green fields at 
all; they pass from one urban maelstrom 
to another, that is all. One result of 
this constant, easy passage from town 
to town is that we grow gradually to 
look upon the huge cities of other coun- 
tries almost as familiarly as we look 
upon our own cities. We consider it 


‘only natural that the proverbial man-in- 


the-street should talk of New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans 
or San Francisco, as if they were, any of 
them, just round the corner from the 
other. With the growth of modern travel 
it has come about that we talk almost 
as glibly of the capitals of other coun- 
tries, other continents. Literature has 
kept pace with fact. It is an evidence 
of the wonderful widening of world- 
standards. I have just mentioned that 
there should be available so valuable a 
number of books devoted to the world’s 
interesting cities. I do not speak, pri- 
marily, of the classics. Those we all 
know, and many of them will always 
have a place on our shelves. Murger’s 
book on the Bohemian side of life in 
Paris will live when scores of the “best- 
selling novels of the month” are for- 
gotten. It is the books that may, with 
some justice, be termed new, however, 
that I would here call some attention to. 
The fact that there are so many of them, 
all directly or indirectly on purely urban 
subjects, is the obvious sign of what I 
have been referring to, namely, the ever- 
growing familiarity of most of us with 
the large towns of the globe. It is not 
only those to whom London, Paris, Vi- 
enna and other capitals are familiar, 
however, that such books as I have in 
mind will be interesting; they must nat- 
urally appeal even more to persons con- 
templating journeys abroad. 

Among folk bent upon travel there is 
a large proportion that has an instinctive 
aversion both to the Cook scheme of 
conduct and the red volumes of Baedek- 
er. It is to these I mean especially to 
appeal. Among the books of recent 
weeks there are a number that will be 
vastly more interesting than many novels, 
and equally less compromising than 
Baedeker. Take the case of Paris, for 
instance. Upon the so-called Bohemian 
side of Paris we have almost a shelf- 
full of books. Beginning with the im- 
mortal Murger, there is, for instance, 
the “Bohemian Life in Paris,” by Mr. 
W. C. Morrow, an eminently interesting 
writer, well illustrated. Mr. F. Ber- 
keley Smith has done a book on the 
Latin Quarter, and threatens, I believe, 
presently to print another. Indirectly, 
on this head, we have story upon story 
by Henry Harland, beginning with one 
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stan, Egypt, Turkey in Asia. 


full—they are 


modern and Oriental designs. 


to full room sizes at $60. 
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Oriental Rugs. 
Rugs From The Far East. 


Now is the time that one is thinking of replenishing their floor 


Think of the many advantages of using Rugs—Oriental Rugs 
in particular—they add tone to almost any style decorations, 
so can be transferred from one room to another. 


Oriental Rugs are everlasting, the older they are, the more 
precious—they make very desirable heirlooms—the mysteries 
of the Far East is always with them—of India, Persia, Afghan- 


Our showing to-day is very complete—the assortment is now 


In antique and in modern designs—any size—$3.85 to $400. 


Daghestan Shirvan Hamaden 
Cashmere Afghan Kazack 
Bokhara Gorevan Corabogh 
Feraghan Sparta Mosul 
Indian Cabistan Iran 


Our Domestic Rugs 


Most everyone buys rugs now-a-days, and for the many who want the 
highest class time-worn and true “‘Smyrna,’’ ‘‘Wilton,”’ 
and ‘‘Axminster’’ carpetings, we have these made in all the regular sizes— 


From a doormat size at 85c through an immense showing of larger rugs 


Should you by chance want a special size, we will have it made to your 
order and to your ideas—Oriental Rugs or the Domestic kinds. 


‘*Brussels’’ 

















Columbia Disc. . 
- - Grabbobhone 


Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. 
Reproduces perfectly band, or- 


chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice. 


up-to-date Graphophone. 


THE DISC GRAPHOPHONE IS MADE IN THREE TYPES, 


seus $15, $20 and $30 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 
$5 per dozen. 


10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 


Buy the new 






Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others. 





Columbia Phonograph Company 


(GRAND PRIZE PAR:- 1900) 


709 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





of the quite early books he wrote over 
the name of Sidney Luska. We have, 
too, one of the distinctly useful volumes 
Esther Singleton has _ been preparing 
from the writings of the world’s authors 
in several languages; a great deal of 


the real sentimental about Paris may be 
gained out of this book of hers on the 
subject; she gives us pages from Gau- 
tier and a host of equally fine artists. 
Still, this is a book to appeal, chiefly, to 
the person who already knows Paris in- 
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comirig week should prove an eventful one. 


“The choicest selection of Furniture, Carpets, Rugs and Draperies I ever 
saw.” This was the universal expression we heard from many who visited our 
store since Monday, March 2d. The gratifying results since our opening 
demonstrate the truth of the above, and we are grateful indeed for being re- 
We propose to always have the choicest of everything in 


our different lines and no one shall lead us 


With goods arriving every day to make our stock still more complete, the 


make an inspection of our stock and prices, our goods are all marked in plain 


figures and a stroll through our different floors has been enjoyed by many. 
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timately, and can select, compare, and 
constantly jog the memory. It is such 
a book as Henry Haynie’s “Paris: Past 
and Present,” that really seems to fill 
all demands. Here are two beautiful vol- 
umes that hardly leave anything unsaid. 
Mr. Haynie knows his Paris well; he 
gives us the faithful historical records, 
and he guides us systematically and 
lovingly. The books may seem a trifle 
bulky as travel companions, yet few will 
regret choosing them for that. These 
pages are distinctly a relief after the 
something like surfeit one has had con- 
cerning the “bohemianism” of Paris. 

It is the Boheinian side, curiously 
enough, that has given Robert Machray 
his cue for the book on London that next 
confronts us. His “The Night Side of 
London” is a far cry from the tremend- 
ous monument of research typified in Sir 
Walter Besant’s volume about the mod- 
ern Babylon. Americans are wont to 
think of London only in connection with 
Dickens, and the items starred in the 
guide-books. “The Night »1de of Lon- 
don” devotes itself to a side of life that 
is altogether outside the ken of the 
American Girl in London, whether by 
Sarah Jeannette Duncan or another. 

The volume, with its multitude of il- 


lustrations by Tom Browne, is indubita- 
bly interesting. Perhaps only Phil May 
himself could have done the subject, pic- 
torially, the least bit better than Browne 
has done it. If May’s early volume 
“The Parson and the Painter” were 
available, it would be interesting to com- 
pare the work of these two artists on 
these somewhat similar cases. Both have 
worked from the actual, yet the pages of 
May teemed, if I recall aright, more 
profusely with real personages than do 
those of Browne. But there is no ex- 
cuse for cavilling at “The Night Side 
of London.” It is in every sense a tri- 
umph. Both the writing and the sketch- 
ing are admirable. If one knows his 
London, this book will be like a refresh- 
ment of the memory; if one still has 
London to learn, here is a tremendously 
valuable preparation. For here are 
chapters on that horrible, fascinating 
spot, Piccadilly Circus, as it appears in 
the hours when most good folks are 
abed; on society and the fringe of it; 
on club life; on east-end music-halls; on 
sporting clubs and the now defunct night- 
clubs; on masked balls, shilling hops, 
and nights at the famous Savage Club. 
Hardly any citizen of the world can well 
afford to be without some of the infor- 


mation to be found, so pleasantly en- 
cased, in this volume. Only one com- 
plaint seems unavoidable; the book 
weighs an unconscionable deal. I am 
aware that in order to print properly the 
hundreds of illustrations in the book a 
glazed paper had to be used; still— 
surely this book need not have weighed 
as much as it does. No person ever so 
faintly subject to sea-sickness could ever 
hope to hold this book in hand while in 
a deck-chair. 

Since Mark Twain’s residence in Vi- 
enna there can be no denying that Amer- 
ican interest in Vienna has considerably 
increased. At one time, this noble conti- 
nent of ours still reeked with people who 
made the “i” in Vienna rhyme with 
“my.” But it is believed that these folk 
are now happily in a minority. 

“Vienna and the Viennese,”.a voltime. 
that Maria Lansdale has based upon the 
work of Victor Tissot, should go far 
toward extending our general knowledge 
in regard to this fine city. Such of us 
as have taken an interest in the theater 
have probably had the fame of no insti- 
tution dinned into us so assiduously as 
that of the Burg Theater, of Vienna. 
Certainly Mr, Charles Henry. Meltzer, 
for instance, has done his share, in sea- 


son and out. Whenever the American 
theater has seemed especially obsessed by 
the box-office criterion, the ghost of the 
Burg Theater has been called on and 
made to do noble service. Yet, as in the 
case of most shibboleths, the chances are 
that there are also a large number of us 
to whom the Burg Theater is nothing 
more than a name. Well, in “Vienna 
and the Viennese” we can find the ma- 
terial to overcome that ignorance. Then 
there are chapters teeming with the 
Vienna episodes in the lives of Mozart, 
Brahms and Haydn. Everywhere there 
is absorbing interest, and adequate il- 
lustration. The life of to-day is made 
no less vivid than the historical sec- 
tion of the volume. An exhaustive map 
makes the book especially valuable to 
the stranger. 

Traveling now to the farthest eastern 
verge of the other hemisphere; one may 
find in Pierre Loti’s volume on “The 
Last Days of Pekin” a most artistic 
contribution toward the general public’s 
understanding of the great Chinese capi- 
tal. The French writer’s notes were 


taken at the end of the recent siege, when 


the allies had Pekin at their mercy, 
and his chief object was to give a notion 
of the place in the historic circumstances 
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of that time; yet he has achieved what 

probably the best picture of Pekin, 
whether in peace or war, that we 
possess. Loti is one of the artists in 
description now alive in the world, and 
this volume is well up to his mark. The 
translation, by Myrta Jones, is happily 
free from the blunders or clumsinesses 
usual in translations. 

When we return to the American side 
of the Atlantic, we find a quantity of 
equally valuable books of the same sort. 
Since Mr, Rufus Rockwell Wilson first 
published his delightful “Rambles in 
Colonial Byways” it is wonderful what 
an interest we have begun to take in 
the urban corners of our country. As 
for the vaster regions of our land, there 
is this to be remarked, on the literary 
side, that Mr. Charles F. Lummis has 
done portions of those regions so ad- 
mirably in prose that he has made it 
dificult for Tesser men to follow in his 
path. “The Land of Poco Tiempo” is 
not easily equalled as a work in de- 
scriptive prose. But—that is really be- 
side the present subject, which is strictly 
urban. Mr. Wilson, above mentioned, 
covered “Washington, the Capital City,” 
some time since. Now he gives us “New 
York, Old and New.” And a noble pair 
of volumes they are. The history of 
Broadway alone is as fascinating as 
many a novel. Broadway must be 
ranked as one of the great urban thor- 
oughfares of the world, and Mr. Wilson 
has taken infinite pains with his sketch 
of its history. A street of this sort has 
frequently its best description, in an in- 
direct way, in the pages of a novel. 
Piccadilly, for instance, was most ad- 
mirably sketched by Mr. Hichens in 
his story of some years ago, entitled 
“I'lames ;” and now the writer who calls 
himself Benjamin Swift uses the name 
“Piccadilly” for his newest novel. Equal 
attention has hardly been given to Broad- 
way in American fiction. Mr. James L. 
lord, in his “Dolly Dillenbeck,” gave 
certain sides of Broadway. life in a man- 
ner not to be found elsewhere, and there 
are pages of Edgar Fawcett, H. C. 
Bunner and others that supply pleasant 
touches to the general picture. A 
perusal of the pleasant volume of some 
months ago, “New York in Fiction,” will 
serve as guide in this respect. But 
in general interest, historic, pictorial and 
useful, these two volumes on “New York, 
Old and New,” are so far the nearest ap- 
proach to adequate treatment of the sub- 
1eck 

Lilian Whiting’s “Boston Days” is in 
curious contrast to most of the other 
volumes mentioned in this hasty glance at 
recent urban literature. Here is a book 
having as sub-titles “The City of Beauti- 
ful Ideals,” “Concord and its Famous 
Authors,” “The Golden Age of Genius” 
and the like, and yet succeeding in being 
abominably unreadable. One can hardly 
point the finger to the difference and say: 
this is why this book is pleasant, yonder 
distasteful; but the fact remains. We 
are nauseated by the plethora of nobility 
thrust before us. One would like more 
humanity, less reputation. Miss Whiting 
spills adjectives until they lose any mean- 
ing they may ever have had. She has 
superlatives ever at her pen’s tip. All 
her authors are the greatest, all the stones 
of Boston the most hallowed, all her 
memories the fairest, in the world. It 
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takes genius to make this sort of thing 
go down; a genius can occasionally in- 
fect others with enthusiasm. Lilian Whit- 
ing is very earnest, very sincere, very 
devoted; but she does not infect us with 
an iota of enthusiasm. Indeed, truth to 
tell, she tires. Boston is a noble town, 
but one wishes for some more cheerful 
guide through it than Miss Whiting. 
She reeks of Chautauqua and the Per- 
sonally Conducted seeker after the High- 
er Civilization. 

A startling 2 ae popular Kaiser 
Zinn suitable for wedding gifts at J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and Seventh streets. 
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PHILANTHROPY 


Nor did these fortunate persons seek to 
evade the responsibilities which wealth 
brings. No sooner had it transpired that 
the evil of the times was the sweatshop, 
than ten trillionaires united in giving 
a million. each for the foundation of lab- 
oratories, where should’ be conducted, re- 
gardless of expense, experiments looking 
to the production of a serum or other con- 
venient agency for the suppression of 
sensible perspiration. 

It was a noble charity, and a charity, 
mark you, impossible except as great 
fortunes were possible.—Life. 


ob ob ob 
AN INEXAUSTIBLE SOURCE 


There is more to be learned from one 
living woman than from a whole Smith- 
sonian museum of anthropology.—Life. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I wish to take exception to your state- 
ment in your issue of March 5th, that 
Wm. R. Hearst, possible Democratic 
candidate for President in 1904, is a 
Socialist. Socialism is a word of 
international meaning, and, with a 
voluminous literature, there is no rea- 
son why a _ bourgeois reformer who be- 
lieves in a form of State capitalism, 
should be called a Socialist. 

It requires something more than an 
advocacy of the Government ownership of 
railroads, telegraphs and coal mines to 
make a Socialist. 

Until a man advocates the removal of 
the economic conditions which produce 
interest, rent and profit, the three funda- 


mental supports of capitalistic class 
government, he cannot be aé_ée “§5So- 
cialist. So far from Mr. Hearst _ be- 


ing a Socialist, his limited reform poli- 
tics are antagonized by every represent- 
ative Socialist paper and writer in this 


country. Respectfully, 
WM. L. GARVER. 


Chillicothe, Mo., March 9, 1903. 
ab oh ob 

When George Ade visited Sultan Ki- 
Ram on the Island of Sulu in search of 
material for one of his operas, he 
found that little Malay potentate sur- 
rounded by his wives, all of whom 
were smoking Filipino cigarettes. Dur- 
ing the interview Ki-Ram asked his vis- 
itor if American ladies smoked. 

“The Mr. Ade replied, 
“but the York 


Times. 


ladies do,” 
women don’t.”—New 








SLOWEST LAUNDRY 


work possible is the only way to do 
such as we are doing. You have not 
had such work nor can you get it else- 
where. We prefer to do no fast work 
at all. Order your shirts DONE BY 
HAND for 2% cents extra, it will 
both please and pay you. 


Dinks {. PYarrish’s Laundry, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive Street. 


“Lest we forget,’”’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 
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One of the keenest of journalists and 
wits, Moritz Gotlieb Saphir, had _ the 
better of the irate stranger against whom 
he ran by accident, at the corner of a 
street in Munich. “Beast,” cried the 
offended person without waiting for an 
apology. “Thank you,” said the journal- 
ist, “and mine is Saphir.” 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Things in Wall street have been rath- 
er interesting of late. The bears have 
done some awful things to the bull crowd 
and to values. They have been hammer- 
ing away courageously and persistently, 
and succeeded in dislodging a good 
many long holdings. Their aggressive- 
ness has been of a character to induce 
experienced observers to venture the 
opinion that some of the bear leaders 
have reason to hide their identity. The 
way stocks dropped must have constitut- 
ed an instructive lesson to those who, 
sometime ago, predicted that the advent 
of spring would witness another roaring 
bull market and rapidly soaring prices. 

What occurred in the past week was 
the natural consequence of legitimate 
conditions. There was less manipulation 
in it than is commonly assumed. The 
decline came because it had to come. It 
was called for by the state of affairs in 
the money market. It would be foolish 
to look for rising, or even steady, prices, 
when the rate for call and time loans is 
hardening, when surplus reserves are 
shrinking and loans expanding at an un- 
precedented ratio. With reserves at the 
present low ebb, and in face of the strong 
probability that the position of the Asso- 
ciated Banks, barring the negotiation of 
fresh loans abroad, will grow still weak- 
er before the end of March, speculators 
must not be surprised at weakness in 
the market and the calling in of loans. 

It does not require much astuteness of 
mind to realize that the prevailing mon- 
etary situation is exceedingly weak and 
strained. It is, perhaps, more alarming 
than even some of the bear leaders are 
willing to concede. The failure of pass- 
age of the Aldrich bill has still further 
intensified the danger that lurks in the 
money market disturbances with which 
we have had to contend ever since last 
July. The practical certainty that the 
Secretary of the Treasury will soon be- 
gin to withdraw funds from United 
States depositories to remit for the Pan- 
ama purchase is another factor that must 
be reckoned with in considering the 
future of the money market. Of course, 
everything will be done to avoid action 
calculated to strain financial conditions 
to a still more dangerous extent, but the 
remitting operations cannot but be ex- 
pected to prejudice bull operators in 
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Wall street and to have a depressing ef- 
fect on securities. 

There are rocky times ahead in Wall 
street. One need not necessarily be a 
pessimist to detect signs of weakening in 
the speculative and general business 
situation. While there are still many 
evidences of continued prosperity, it can- 
not be asserted that confidence in the 
future is as strong as it was a year ago. 
A spirit of caution, of distrust and hesi- 
tation is manifesting itself in even hith- 
erto strongly optimistic circles. The 
fluries in the money market, the weak- 
ening of our international trade position, 
the refusal of foreigners to buy our se- 
curities, the approach of another Presi- 
dential campaign, the unrest among la- 
bor and the demands for trust regulation 
are some of the things which are con- 
sidered inimical to the bull interests. 

Wall street goes by the future, not 
the present. It looks ahead; it does not 
care much for things that exist. It be- 
gan to discount prosperity in 1808, and it 
began to discount a return of lean years 
at the time of the Northern Pacific crash 
in May, 1901. Leading operators are, 
as a rule, months and even years ahead 
of the small fry. They make their mis- 
takes at times, like everybody else does, 
but it is, taken on an average, fairly safe 
to follow their lead. Of course, they are 
never willing to explain, to take outsiders 
into their confidence, for, if they were, 
they would spoil their game. They can- 
not, however, conceal their actions on 
the stock exchange, and, judging by de- 
velopments, it is quite plain that these 
leaders have been selling “stuff” for both 
long and short account, and to very good 
advantage, for months past. 

The late decline will, undoubtedly, be 
followed by another moderate advance, 
and, perhaps, pyrotechnical displays in 
some of the specialties. The time has 
not yet arrived, when we may look for 
a continued, uninterrupted downward 
movement. The record of price move- 
ments in the last ten years show that 
even in such forbidding years as 1893 
and 1896 there were occasional sharp ral- 
lies from extreme depression. The Wall 
street syndicates are still “overloaded” 
with stocks and bonds which they are at 
their wits’ end to find a market for, and 
as long as they are, for this very reason, 
compelled to remain in the ring, one need 
not expect the bottom to drop out all of 
a sudden. Of course, the unexpected may 
again happen, as it has so often done in 
the past, but we may rely upon our Uncle 
Morgan to do his best to postpone the 
materialization of such a calamity for 
at least some time to come. 

The United States Steel directors have 
resumed work where they left off last 
year. They have issued their circular 
announcing that the conversion scheme 
will be carried through. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the Morgan syndicate insists 
upon the completion of the conversion 
scheme, as arranged for previously, so 
that it may be enabled to earn its “small” 
commission, for, considering the almost 
abnormal prosperity which the billion- 
dollar trust is and has been enjoying all 
along, it is not reasonable to believe that 
the directors are, at present, still convinc- 
ed of the necessity to convert $200,000, - 
000 of 7 per cent preferred stock into 5 
per cent bonds, and of borrowing $50,- 
000,000 new capital at the same time. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $1,000,000.00 


H. A, FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest, DAVID.SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest. 


G, A, W, AUGST, Cashier, VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SECTOR. FOURTH & OLE SI. 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits, : 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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LINCOL CO. 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 








ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Monthly. ) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $3,500,000 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


sT. LOUIS 
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H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx,Vice-Prest. W.E. Berasr, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - ~-_ ST.LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound . 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits, ren 
Letters of Credit and F Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the worl 
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Wall street has been doing some little 
thinking in regard to this conversion 
circular. It is somewhat at sea regard- 
ing the exact position of some members 
of the underwriting syndicate. Some of 
them, it is known, have been slyly selling 
the preferred stock short against the 
shares turned in by them to the manag- 
ers of the syndicate, who called for de- 
posits equal to $80,000,000 par value. In 
some cases, it is understood, considerable 
losses were taken, because the subscrib- 
ers became “whipsawed,” an expression 
which means that they lost on both the 
jong and the short side. Many of these 
sales are said to have been made several 
points below the ruling price, which was, 
then, about 93 or 94. The sales of pre- 
ferred stock were made, it is intimated, 
when suits began to be filed against the 
company to restrain the carrying out of 
the conversion plan. The sellers thought 
it a good idea, when the stock dropped 
to 90 and below, to hedge by selling 
against their interest in the syndicate. 
A good deal of the stock was sold at 
about 85, and some of these short con- 
tracts are still uncovered. Now, that the 
circular has been issued, the stock will, 
of course, have to be bought back, and 
at a loss. The manipulation of capital- 
ization will not help the shares of the 
company any. On the contrary, it will 
further increase the distrust with which 
they are looked upon by cautious inves- 
tors. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


In sympathy with the downward move- 
ment in Wall street, St. Louis stocks 
and bonds manifested considerable weak- 
ness in the past week. Brokers intimate 
that they were compelled to raise their 
margins, and to close out a good many 
long contracts for the small-waisted class 
of their customers. There is also evi- 
dence to prove that the leading financial 
institutions are tightening their strings 
and no longer disposed to be very liberal 
in their accommodations to speculative 
borrowers. Some of the late declines 
were quite interesting, inasmuch as they 
suggested the existence of an unwieldy 
long interest and an absence of aggres- 
sive support. 

Bank of Commerce dropped very sharp- 
ly. It is now selling at 272, or about 10 
points below the price of a week ago. 
Title Guaranty is weak and going at 
90. Mechanics’ National is_ selling in 
small lots at 290; State National at 200. 
The last-named is ‘tipped’ for a sharp 
rise. Colonial Trust may be bought at 
196; Lincoln at 257; Commonwealth at 297 
and Mississippi Valley at 454. Compared 
with other stocks, Mississippi shows sur- 
prising firmness. Missouri Trust is steady 
at 127%. 

St. Louis Transit receded another 
point. It is now quoted at 28 bid, 28% 
asked. United preferred is obtainable at 
82; National Candy 2nd preferred at 94; 
the common at 22%, and Central Coal 
and Coke common at 68. 

Missouri-Edison Electric 5s are a trifle 
lower and now selling at 94. The common 
is also lower, the last sale having been 
made at 18%. Laclede common is quoted 
at 99 bid, 99% asked. 

Bank clearances are satisfactory. Last 
week’s gain, compared with the same 
week in 1902, was 3.3 per cent. Sterling 
exchange is lower and quoted at $4.87%. 


ch 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


Subscriber, Dayton, O.—Would get out 
of Hocking Valley. You have a good 
profit; take it. Cannot advise purchases 
of Erie 2nd preferred at the present time. 
The common should have a rally from 
present prices. 

D. A. E.—Would not sell Trust Com- 
Pany stock named at ruling prices. Think 
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it will do better after a while. The pros- 
pects for a raise in United preferred to 
your limit are not bright. 

H. F.—Simmons Hardware common 
pays 7 per cent annually. Last dividend 
paid in March, 1902. There is $1,500,000 


common, and the same amount of each’ 


ist and 2nd preferred. The shares are 
well thought of by investors. 

xX. X. X., Lebanon, Mo.—Would hang 
on to Atchison common. Don’t sell at 
these low prices. Stock is bound to 
rally again. Cannot see anything tempt- 
ing in Southern preferred or common. 

Ss. S. O., Alton, Ill.—Illinois Central has 
had a good decline. Might be well for 
you to even up. Do not believe, however, 
that the stock will bob up to your point 
on the next rally. 

J. G. T., Edwardsville, Ill.—Keep out 
of American Woolen common. The com- 
pany has a good surplus, but does not 
command the confidence of prudent in- 
vestors. The preferred is not a safe in- 
vestment; neither is it tempting, in spite 
of the large dividend it pays. 

R. W.—Cannot regard New York Cen- 
tral as a tempting proposition, although it 
is selling at low prices at present. It 
seems to me that Pennsylvania is the 
better purchase of the two. 
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RURAL PHILOSOPHY 


The Ringwood Leader prints the fol- 
lowing comments by Colonel S. F. Mor- 
ton on mortgages: “The mortgage is a 
self-supporting institution. It always 
holds its own. It calls for just as many 
dollars when grain is cheap as when 
grain is dear. It is not affected by the 
drouth. It is not drowned out by the 
heavy rains. It never winter kills. Late 
springs and early frosts never trouble it. 
Potato bugs do not disturb it. It 
grows nights, Sundays, rainy days and 
even holidays. It brings a sure crop 
every year, and sometimes twice a year. 
It produces cash every time. It does not 
have to wait for the market to advance. 
It is not subject to speculations of the 
bulls and bears on the board of trade. 
It is a load that galls and frets and 
chafes. It is a burden that the farmer 
cannot shake off. It is with him morn- 
ing, noon and night. It eats with him 
at the table. It gets under his pillow 
when he sleeps. It rides upon his 
shoulders during the day. It consumes 
his grain crop. It devours his cattle. It 
selects the finest horses and the fattest 
steers. It lives upon the first fruit of the 
season. It stalks into the dairy where 
the busy housewife toils day after day 
and month after month and takes the 
nicest cheese and the choicest butter. 
It shares the children’s bread and robs 
them of half their clothes. It stoops the 
toiler’s back with its remorseless burden 
of care. It hardens his hands, benumbs 
his intellect, prematurely whitens his 
locks, and oftentimes sends him and his 
aged wife over the hill to the poor- 
house. It is the inexorable and exacting 
taskmaster. Its whip is as merciless 
and cruel as the lash of the slave driver. 
It is a menace to liberty, a hindrance to 
progress, a curse to the world.” 


eke fo ob 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway 


and Locust. 
a a 
BRO. DICKEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


Folks is all time agitatin’ de race prob- 
lem; but de biggest race problem ter me 
is ter keep two miles ahead er de sheriff. 

Dis ole country is so great dat even de 
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Traveling by Daylight 
ON THE 


WABASH LINE 


Affords ail the comforts to 
be had in the most luxu- 
rious homes or in the best of 
hotels. Nothing is wanting 
to complete one’s happiness 
and the days pass only too 
swiftly. 

The Parlor and Obser- 
vation-Cafe Library Car 
features on the abash 
trains, together with the 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Cars, have 
become widely known and 
very popular. 

hrough Cars are run 
between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, 
Denver, Portland, Ore., 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
between Chicago and Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston and 
Montreal; between Kansas 
City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 


C. S. CRANE, 


Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and Dinin 











GERMANIA THEATER. Best Passenger Service in 


Heinemann and Welb _. - > Managers. 
SUNDAY, MARCH J5, 1903, 


ao TEXAS 
“TAEGLICHES BROT.” 


Folk-Play in Four Acts by BERNARD DIERKES. 


Wednesday, March 18, 1903, 
Benefit for Miss Grethe Maertens, 
Fulda’s Pretty Comedy, 


“DIE WILDE JAGD.” 
Phone Kin. C. 875, 


CENTURY 


THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 
Messrs. Nixon and Zim- Kirke LaShalle 








"No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


merman present Presents 
Marguerita Sylva | CHECKERS, Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
IN Dpemetiond by Weary M. on TEXAS—Free. 
The Strollers | Qn aclighthu story. E. P TURNER. 
Matinee Saturday. Seats Thursday. General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 





OALLAS. TEXAS. 


OLYMPIC 





THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, . P 
Kew ee | Mrs, Langtry Califor nia 


Gus- -ROGERS- -Max mn 
In Rogers Brosin =| The Crossways 
Mat. Sat. Seats Thursday. 


New Stomach $1. 


An absolute cure for DYSPEPSIA and al; 
Stomach Ailments in ONE MONTH. Posi- 
tive relief in 5 days. NO DRUGS, simply 
NATURE’S CURE on scientific principles. 

1} Send for this treatment and you will never 4 
regret it. D> not put it off; write to-day- 
This offer is genuine and $1.00 means new life 
and comfort for you. 

Mention this paper when writing. 


NATURE CURE CO., 


i ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 
OEBNTRAL LOAN OFFIOE, 
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Cheap Trip 
This Spring 


The Santa Fe will sell one-way 
colonist tickets to California 
at very low rates daily 

April Ist to June 15th. 


If planning a Spring trip to 
California, it will pay you to 

- investigate this great opportunity. 
Santa Fe all the way, Chicago and 


Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. 








Interesting pamphlets free— 
telling about cheap Jands in California. 


A. ANDREWS, General Agent, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
108 N. FourthSt. St. Louis, Mo. 


Santa Fe 











1866, Telephone 1018 
amis ee tete* THE STANDARD 
MATTHEWS’ 
Ove AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemieal Cleaning. ' THIS WEEE, 
@er4 Btiwe @Grener. 
—N . a. 
slickest er de politicians can’t keep it The Big City Sports Co. 
fum goin’ to glory. 
Folks what always growlin’ at de worl’ NEXT WEEE, 


lost sight er de fact dat dey ez ez much 
responsible fer its condition ez anybody 
else.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Knickerbocker Burlesquers. 
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New Spring (jJoods 


In Each of the 62 Separate and Distinct Departments of This Store Will 
Take Place on Next Tuesday, the 17th inst. (St. Patrick’s Day), 
When We Propose Making Such a Display of 


Millinery, Jackets, Suits, Waists, Etc., 


As Will Astonish the Traveled Ladies of St. Louis and Suburbs! ! 
EVERYBODY IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


Beautiful Souvenirs, Direct From Paris, Will be Given Away in 


Every Section of the House. 


D.Crawtford&Co 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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CHAPERONAGE 


THE SUGGESTION. 


(Boudoir in Mrs. Newrich’s home.) 

Lily Newrich (a bud of the season): 
Chere mamma, I feel dreadfully distraite 
to-day. 

Mrs. N.—Why not leave off your cor- 
set for an hour or so? 

Lily—Nonsense! I’m dismal, mamma, 
doleful, blue—Comprenez? 

Mrs. N.—Oh, well, now it’s a human 
language you’re talking. It was the 
champagne, I guess. 

Lily—Mother! Did you notice how few 
dances I got at the cotillion? I sat by 
your side nearly all evening, while that 
ugly little Pennylesse girl was asked 
out three times for one valse. 

Mrs. N.—I noticed her mother was not 
there, else it could not have happened. 

Lily—Mrs. Pennylesse always lets Sy- 
bil go unchaperoned to the balls. 

Mrs. N.—Chaperonage is the bulwark 
of society’s morals. See how careful I 
am of you, darling. No one dares offer 
you a word of disrespect. 

Lily (sotto voce)—And they don’t ask 
me to dance, either. 

Mrs. N.—I am going to the sanitarium 
to-morrow to take my quarterly rest 
cure, and I have asked your aunt, birs. 
D. Vorsay, to matron you during my 
absence. 

THE METAMORPHOSIS, 

(Bar-room at the Splurge Club.) 

Cholly Fastleigh: That Newrich girl 
appears to be all right since she broke 
away from her mother. 

Willie Iball—Yes, she’s off the reserva- 
tion now, as it were; no barbed wire 
fence round her any more. 

Cholly Fastleigh—Met her out at the 
riding school the other day. She goes it 
astride like a thoroughbred. 

Willie Iball—I had her in tow at the 
Shekels ball at the Palace. She slipped 
out with me and we had a couple of 
Scotch fizzes. I’ll bet that aunt of hers 
is a corker. 

Cholly Fastleigh—Why do you think so? 
Willie Iball—She told me a few stories 
from her aunt’s repertoire and they fair- 
ly sizzled. 

THE RESULT. 

(Room in Dr. Doem’s Sanitarium.) 
Mrs. Newrich—Oh, Lily, dear, I would 
get well faster were I not worrying so 
about you. 

Lily—Oh, hang your worry. 
a move on you and get well. 

Mrs. N.—What peculiar language. 
Lily—Oh, it’s the fashion—I had a few 
tips from Auntie. She’s right up to the 
wire. 

Mrs. N.—I hope she does her duty by 
you. 

Lily—That’s where you're right, old 
chappie. She has done her duty so that 
I'm the favorite now and won out at the 
last cotillion in an easy walk. I’ve had 
six proposals, and my picture in two 
Sunday supps. My afternoon receptions 
are crowded to the doors. I’m the toast 
of the clubs. Well, mamma, dear, don’t 
worry any more—but try and get well 
by Lent, won’t you?—Town Talk. 

ab oh 

A startling array of the popular Kai- 
ser Zinn suitable for wedding gifts at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 


obs oh ok 

Once, when Queen Alexandra was re- 
turning from a sail with her daughters, 
who were then little children, an old 
sailor instinctively said to one of them, 
who was walking up the plank: “Take 
care, little lady!” “I’m not a lady,” 
haughtily retorted the child, “I’m a prin- 
cess!” The Queen, who overheard the 
kindly injunction and the rather ill-bred 
reply, said quickly: “Tell the good sail- 
or you are not a little lady yet, but you 
hope to be some day.” 
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YLIGHT SPECIAL 
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A SENSE OF VALUES 

Mother (to her seven-year-old — son, 
William, who has been growing free of 
speech): Billy, dear, I will give you 
ten cents a day for every day you don’t 
say “darn fool.” 

Harold (little brother of five, with 
superior air): Humph! If “darn fool” 
is worth ten cents, I guess J know 


words that are worth a quarter!—Feb- 
ruary Smart Set. 
ek as rN 

Looking Back.—He—‘‘Do you remember 
the night I proposed to you?” 

She—‘‘Yes, dear.’’ 

“We sat for one hour and you never 
opened your mouth.”’ 


“Yes, I remember dear.” 


“Believe me, 


that was the happiest 


hour of my life.’’—New Yorker. 
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|W! KRANKE' 

~ 513 PINE ST. 7 
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~ ST. LOUIS 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


_” DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 


TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 














CARMODY’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Account OPENING BALL. 





Crescent Hotel, Saturday, March 14th. 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
: For the above event, Rate of One Fare for the Round Trip wil be made. Tickets on sale March 13th and 14th, 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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LOW RATES 1 EUREKA SPRINGS 


VIA THE 


OF THE SPRING SEASON, AT THE 


Good for Return Passage March 15th. 
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and interesting 
trip in a through 
Pullman Sleeper, 
leaving St. Louis 
every day at 8:32 P. M., 


=—ON- 


THE KATY FLYER 


THE ONLY LINE THAT DOES IT. 















Write for booklet which tells you all about it. 
AppRESss, 


KATY, St. Louis. 






















